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The Three Royal R’s 


A Play for American Education Week 


by Mary Thurman Pyle LB Pine > amare 


Characters Tie: Early morning on a September day 
Mr. Ratpw Everett, the teacher (a — The opening day of school — about 
young clergyman). The middle of the eighteenth Century. 
Epwakp TANNER, a wheelwright. Settine: A “field school” in Virginia. 
GrorceE Hiaes, a constable of the near- At Rise: Mr. Everett is just finish- 
by town. ing writing the alphabet on the chart 
Joun Evans, a Quaker. with black crayon, and begins to count 
Wipow Gray. the slates and pencils. The Wivow 
ZEB, a negro servant. Gray and her son Nicuouas stand 
Pupils in the School: outside. They are obviously poor but 
Tuomas, an aristocratic boy of 10. respectable people. The Wipow wears 
Nicuo.as, son of the Widow Gray, 12 a dark, plain dress and hat, and 
years old. NicuHo.as has on clothes suitable to a 
Maraaret, 10 years old. boy “bound out” as an apprentice to 
Ricuarp, her brother, 8. an artisan. He is shy but eager. 
Francis, boy of 10. Everett: Good morning. Be so good as 
ABIGAIL, his sister, 7. to come in. 
Betsy, a little girl of 8. Wipow (As she and Nicuo.as enter): 
Marita, her sister, 9. Good morning, your Reverence. 
A FEW OTHER CHILDREN. I’m the Widow Gray, of your parish, 
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sir, and this is my son, Nicholas. 

Everett: I recall your visit this sum- 
mer to the parish house, Widow 
Gray. I’m happy to see you again. 
Please be seated. 

Wipow: Oh, no, sir, thank you kindly. 
It’s only about Nick I’ve come. 

Everett (Holds out his hand to Nicno- 
LAS): So this is the lad. I trust you 
are well? 

Nicuoias (Formally): My health is 
good, sir, and I trust yours is the 
same. (Bursting out eagerly) I’m com- 
ing to your school, Mr. Everett! My 
Ma says I am, and she says it has 
all been properly arranged with Mr. 
Tanner, the wheelwright. 

Everett (Smiling): That is 
news, indeed, Nicholas. 

Winow: Nick is bound out to Edward 
Tanner, the wheelwright, sir, as I 
told you when I came to see you last 
summer. The papers were drawn up 
last week, and Nick begins his 
apprenticeship in a few days. I’m 
that relieved, sir. (THomas, a tall, 
slender, aristocratic boy of 10, enters. 
He is very much alive and sure of 
himself, but displays the excellent 
manners of a carefully reared child of 
well-to-do parents. He is dressed with 
some elegance, but suitably for riding.) 

Tuomas: Good morning, Mr. Everett. 
Faith, ’tis a morning fit for a king. I 
rode my new sorrel mare over from 
the plantation — (Realizes the pres- 
ence of others and stops, abashed.) 
Oh, I ask your pardon. I — J did not 
know anyone was there but you, sir. 

Everett: Good morning, Thomas. 
(Drily) I am pleased you are so 
abounding in good spirits for the 
opening morning of school! Will you 


good 


show Nicholas, our new scholar, 
where to leave his hat and where he 
is to sit, while I consult further with 
his mother? 

Tuomas: Assuredly, sir. (70 NicHouas) 
My name’s Thomas. (The rest is lost 
as the boys move away and go to the 
table, where Tuomas shows NicHOLAs 
the books and slates.) 

Everett: You were saying, Widow 
Gray —? 

Winow (Smiling at the boys’ friendliness): 
Oh, yes, your Reverence. The in- 
denture papers are drawn up, and I 
pleaded with my boy’s new master 
that he be allowed to attend your 
school for three hours each week-day 
morning, working at his trade from 
noon until bedtime, and all day of a 
Saturday; and that the cost of the 
schooling be paid from Nick’s earn- 
ings — or what he would earn if he 
were to be paid. 

Everett: And Mr. Tanner consented? 

Wipow: He seemed loath at first; de- 
clared schooling was for the rich 
and not for poor folk like myself and 
my fatherless boy, who, poor lad, 
must learn a trade to support him- 
self. But I told him I’d keep Nick at 
home and work my fingers to the 
bone before I’d bind him out with no 
chance to get book learning. Law, 
sir, his Pa meant Nick to have ad- 
vantages — (She hastily takes a large 
handkerchief from a reticule which 
hangs from her belt, and begins to cry 
into it softly. Nicnouas quickly rises 
and goes to his mother, putting an 
arm round her shoulder. Tuomas 
rises and looks on with interest and 
sympathy.) 


Everett: There, there, ma’am. Com- 
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pose yourself. 

NicHouas: Law, Ma, there’s no use 
crying now. You’re a great one — 
crying because things are coming 
about like you want ’em. 

Wipow (Drying her eyes and smiling at 
Nicuoias): Women folk are like 
that, Nick, lad. Now go back to your 
writing, for I see you’ve begun to 
learn something already, thanks to 
the fine young gentleman there. 

Tuomas: Oh, I like to see people learn 
to read and write; it is rare fun when 
you know how. (The boys go back to 
their seats and are quickly intent on 
the slates and books.) 

Everett: And now tell me what Mr. 
Tanner finally said, ma’am. He 
agreed to the plan? 

Winow: Yes, finally, sir, though none 
too willingly, I'll confess. He wrote 
it all down in the indenture papers. 
The money will be paid by him, sir, 
and if you'll render your account to 
Edward Tanner, the wheelwright, 
I'll be obliged. 

Everett: Allow me to make an entry 
in my account book. (He goes behind 
table and makes a notation in a large 
book. Wipow looks around the room, 
pausing curiously before the writing 
chart.) 

Tuomas (Who is seated beside Nicuouas) : 
You say you cannot write your name? 
How old are you? 

NicHouas: Twelve years old. (Quickly) 
But I’ve never been to school, for 
my mother’s a widow and has no 
means of paying for a tutor, and I 
suppose you couldn’t write, either, if 
nobody had ever taught you. 

Tuomas (Laughing): No, I suppose not. 

Winow: Tut, tut, Nick, that’s no way 


to speak to the young gentleman. 

Tuomas: Oh, no offense, ma’am. I like 
a lad with spirit. He can make 
wheels and I can’t, so we’re even. 
And besides (Jo Nicnouias) you'll 
soon learn to write, and read and 
cipher, too, if you are indeed coming 
here to Mr. Everett’s school. Look! 
We all practice on our slates and then 
write our exercises on this chart. 
I'll write something for you, in 
beautiful, tall letters, as Mr. Everett 
taught me. (He takes the crayon from 
the table, goes to the chart, and writes 
“Thomas” in large, ornate script.) 

Everett (Closing account book): Re- 
member, Thomas, “Fools’ names, 
like fools’ faces, do oft appear in 
public places.’”’ I advise you to dis- 
play your orthography by something 
more interesting than your name. 

Tuomas (Laughing good-naturedly): Ev- 
eryone learns to write his name first, 
sir. But I'll write more interesting 
things before I’m through, I hope. 
(To Nicnouxas) I'll write your name 
on your slate and then you can copy 
it. (He writes on the slate and Nicno- 
LAS tries to copy it.) 

Winow: It warms my heart to see him 
so happy. He was that eager to come, 
sir! And now I'll say good-day to ye. 

Everett: You may remain for half an 
hour and watch the children at their 
work, if it so please you. 

Wipow: I have a fair day’s work to do, 
sir —and besides, Nick will fare 
better without his Ma here, I’m 
thinking. I'll miss him sore, with 
him away from me except for a visit 
on Sundays. (She wipes her eyes 
again.) But I'll not be minding the 
separation so much, sir, knowing he’s 





here with you each morning, learn- 
ing what his Ma never knew — for I 
can heither read nor write, sir. 
Everett: We shall take the best care 
of him, never fear. (She goes out, with 
another pleased glance toward the 
boys, but also feeling the parting with 
Nicuouas.) Thomas, you may ring 
the bell. Our scholars must be loiter- 
ing on their way. ’Tis nigh to eight 
o’clock — high time to open school. 
Tuomas: Very well, sir. (He takes the 
bell from the table and goes out, meeting 
Zrs, an old Negro servant, and the two 
children, Margaret and Ricwarp, 
whom he is bringing from their plan- 


tation home. Tuomas “Good 


says 


morning” to them, then goes out, and 
the bell is heard ringing a vigorous 


summons. ) 

ZeB (Out of breath): Lawsy mercy, I 
done tole you chilluns to hurry. You 
hear dat bell a-ringin’? 

Ricuarp (Giggling): It was you who 
couldn’t hurry, Zeb. 

Marcaret: Hush now! And take your 
cap off! (Curtsying to Everett) 
Good morning, sir. 

Everett (Going to door to greet them): 
Good morning, Margaret and Rich- 
ard. I trust I find you well? Good 
morning, Zeb. 

Zres: Mawnin’, Marse Everett. My 
mistis done tole me to bring Missy 
Margaret and little Marse Richard 
to school and to get ’em here on time. 

Everett: Get slates and readers from 
the table and take your places, 
children. 

Maraaret: Yes, sir. (She hangs her hat 
and her brother’s cap on nails at left, 
and gets slates, pencils, and books, 
giving one set to Ricuarp. Zes looks 


on, grinning with pride. THOMAS re- 
enters, places bell on table and joins 
children. There is ad lib. whispering 
and giggling.) 

Everett: I trust you left your mistress 
well, Zeb? 

Zes: She in right peart health, thank 
ye kindly, suh. She done send her 
compliments to de _ schoolmaster 
and say tell you old Zeb be back for 
de chillun at de proper time. 

Everett: Very well, Zeb. 

Zep (To Marcaret and Ricwarp): 
Now you chillun have yo’se’ves and 
ac’ like yo’ Ma would like to have 
you ac’. "Tain’t ebery chile what 
hab de privilege ob gittin’ learnin’ 
into their little haids. When you 
grows up, you all gwine to need dem 
“three R’s” —dat’s what I done 
hear’d yo’ Pa call ’em. 

Everett: The “Three Royal R’s,” 
Zeb. That’s even better. (FRANcis 
and AxpicaiL enter, exchange “good 
mornings” with Everett, hang up 
their hats and take their places on the 
benches.) 

ZreB: Reckon I better be traipsin’ on 
home, suh. ’Scuse me fuh takin’ up 
so much time, suh, but old Zeb 
wants dem chillun to be a credit to 
their Pa and Ma. It’s done costin’ 
their Pa seven hundred pounds of his 
bes’ tobaccy fuh dis here schoolin’! 
Good day to yuh, suh. (He shuffles 
out.) 

Everett (Laughingly in a_ kindly 
manner): It will be worth that to- 
bacco, Zeb. 

Ricuarp (Running to the door and 
waving): Good-bye, Zeb. 

MarcGaret (Joining her brother at door 
and calling): Good-bye, Zeb. (If extra 
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children are used, two or three might 
enter here, with the usual greetings.) 

Everett: Places, children, please. 
(The children take their places and 
gradually quiet down.) I wish to greet 
you all on this opening day of school. 
Let us thank our Heavenly Father 
for His blessings. (The children bow 
their heads.) We thank Thee, Giver 
of all Good, for Thy inestimable 
blessings, and particularly the bless- 
ing of a great, new country. We 
thank Thee for the privilege of un- 
bounded opportunity. We thank 
Thee for the beauty and the vigor 
of this September morning. And we 
invoke Thy blessing upon this school- 
room and upon Thy innocent and 
eager children gathered together for 
the pursuit of wisdom. Amen. (The 
children repeat, ““Amen.”’ And from 
the doorway comes another “Amen” 
in a deep voice, and a tiny murmur of 
“Amen” from two little girls. It is 
Joun Evans, a Quaker, with MatimLpA 
and Betsy, his nieces.) 

Evans: Amen again to that worthy 
prayer, Friend. (He does not remove 
his hat at all, since this would be 
against the beliefs of the Quakers.) 

Everett (Going to door): Good morn- 
ing to you. (The children all crane 
their necks and whisper.) Mind your 
manners, children — else my birch 
stick will see service before our 
visitors. 

Evans: I am John Evans, who wrote 
thee concerning my nieces. 

Everett: Ah, yes, Friend Evans. I’m 
happy to see you. And these are the 
little girls. 

Evans: Matilda and Betsy, my sister’s 
orphaned children. I’m placing them 


in thy school, as I wrote. Let me see 
now. Ralph is thy name, as I recall. 

Everett: Yes, Friend Evans, that is 
my name. 

Evans: I’m pleased and thankful to 
place my beloved nieces under thy 
care, Ralph. "Tis my wish to give 
them every possible advantage. 

Everett: It will be a pleasure and a 
privilege to have them in my school, 
I assure you. 

Evans: I have arranged to have some- 
one call for them at the end of each 
day, and I shall bring them each 
morning myself. 

Everett: We welcome you, Matilda; 
we are pleased to have you with us, 
Betsy. 

Matitpa (Neither she nor her sister 
curtsies): We thank thee, School- 
master. 

Betsy: We do, indeed, Schoolmaster. 

Everett: Margaret, take these new 
scholars to their places. (MARGARET 
comes forward graciously and takes 
the newcomers to hang up their hats, 
and then guides them to their places.) 

Evans: My sister would have been 
proud to see her girls in such good 
hands, Schoolmaster. 

Everett: And proud to see such kindly 
thought of them on the part of their 
good uncle. Truly, your beneficence 
warms the heart, Friend Evans. 

Evans: So long as I’ve a penny, my 

shall have their 

schooling. My will provides for it, 
should it please our heavenly Father 
to take me unto Himself. — Now, 
let me see. I wish to pay thee for the 
first quarter. (He takes coins from his 
pocket and counts them out into the 
schoolmaster’s hand.) That is correct, 


sister’s children 








I believe, Ralph? 

Everett: It is indeed, Friend Evans. 

Evans: Send me the accounting for the 
second quarter and I will settle it 
promptly. — And now [’ll slip out 
quietly. Good-byes to the children 
might distress them. Good-bye and 
God’s blessing upon thee and thy 
charges. 

Everett: Good day, Friend Evans. 
(Evans goes out and Everett returns 
to the table and opens his account book 
to make an entry.) You will please 
study the first lesson in the readers, 
the younger children from the Prim- 
ers and the others from the advanced 
Reader. (The children immediately 
begin to “drone,” which means study- 
ing out loud. Everett works on his 
accounts, straightens the table, walks 
around glancing at the books to see uf 
the children are using the right ones. 
Then he takes Nicnouas up to his 
desk for some special help. The droning 
continues. Francis, who sits on the 
second row, pulls a long feather from 
his pocket and begins to tickle Ricu- 
ARD’s ear. Ricuarp slaps at his ear 
several times and the children all begin 
to titter. MarGaret sees that her 
brother is being teased and she pushes 
Francis, who sits on the end of a 
bench, off onto the floor. The children 
burst out laughing.) Silence! — Si- 
lence, I say. (The laughing and the 
“droning” both cease.) Take your 
seat, Nicholas. I will assist you 
shortly. — We are having some dif- 
ficulty in settling down to study after 
our summer holiday. I wish to be 
lenient today and not to put my 
friend here (Taking up his birch) to 
active service the very first day of 


school. Thomas, you will read the 
first page of the lesson to us. (THOoMas, 
seated near door, has been gazing 
dreamily out. He “comes to” with a 
start, rises, fumbles with his book, 
which isn’t even open, tries to find the 
right page, etc.) 

Tuomas: Oh, yes, sir — Of course, sir. 
At once, sir. 

Everett (As the children titter again): 
Thomas, will you be so good as to 
shut the door. The lessons of nature 
seem of more interest to you this 
morning than those in your reader. 
(Tuomas shuts door and goes back to 
fumbling with his book.) Come! 
Perhaps a spelling lesson will help to 
settle us down to work. We will begin 
with you, Thomas. (Opens book and 
reads) “Constantinople!” 

Tuomas: C-o-n, con; s-t-a-n, stan, 
constan; t-i, ti, constanti; n-o, no, 
constantino; p-l-e, p’l — Constanti- 
nople. (He sits down.) 

Everett: Correct. Francis! (FRANcIs 
rises.) “Unnecessary.” 

Francis (Starting off in a cocksure 
manner): U-n, un; n-e-c, nec, unnec; 
(Not so sure now) c-e-s, ces, unneces; 
a-r-y, ary, unnecessary. (He finishes 
triumphantly and sits down.) 

Everett: Incorrect! Margaret! 

Marcaret (Rising): U-n, un; n-e-c, 
nec, unnec; e€-s, es, unneces; s-a-T-y, 
sary, unnecessary. 

Everett: Correct! (MARGARET sils 
down.) That is one of our difficult 
words, Francis. I recommend that 
you apply yourself to your studies 
and leave such childish matters as 
playing with feathers to the younger 
children. (Apicam lifts her hand 
timidly.) What is it, Abigail? 





ABIGAIL (In a sweet little lisping voice): 
Pleath, thir, I can thpell “nethe- 
thary.” My mother taught me. 

Everett: Very well, Abigail, let us 
hear you. 

ApiealL (Rising): N-e-eth, neth; e-eth, 
eth, netheth; eth-a, tha; nethetha; 
r-y, ry, nethethary. (Several of the 
boys burst out laughing and ABIGAIL 
begins to cry.) 

EVERETT: Quiet! Is that the way young 
gentlemen conduct themselves to- 
ward a lady? Sit down, Abigail, and 
don’t cry. That was very good. I only 
wish some of the older scholars could 
do as well. (AsicamL sits down and 
Mati.pa comforts her.) For laughing 
at a most inopportune time, Francis, 
we'll let you spell “‘ Mediterranean.” 

Francis (Rising): M-e-d, med; m-e- 
no, m-i — (There is a loud, authori- 
tative knock at the door.) 

Everett: Who can that be, I wonder? 
You will all practice your writing 
exercises. Let me see if you’ve made 
progress during the summer months. 
(The children settle down to work, and 
EVERETT goes to the door and opens it. 
Epwarp Tanner, a burly redfaced 
man in workman’s clothes and a burlap 
apron, stands outside, accompanied by 
GrorcGeE Higgs, a constable.) 

TANNER (In a loud, disagreeable voice 
before the schoolmaster can speak): 
This is the Reverend Ralph Everett’s 
school, I take it? 

Everett (With dignity): It is, sir. 
Whom am I addressing? 

TANNER (Forcing his way in, followed by 
Hiaas) : You’re addressin’ none other 
than Edward Tanner, wheelwright. 
And this is George Higgs, represent- 
in’ the law. 


Everett: You are interrupting school 
hours. Surely your business, what- 
ever it is, can wait till a more oppor- 
tune time. 

TANNER: No time like the present 
(Laughing disagreeably), especially 
when it’s time you’re payin’ for. (To 
Hiaes) That there’s the boy, Con- 
stable. (He points to N1cHouas. ) Seize 
him. 

Hiaas (Grasping the boy’s collar): That 
I will! Teach you to run off from 
your lawful master. 

Nicno.as: I didn’t run off! My mother 
brought me here. She had everything 
arranged with Mr. Tanner — I heard 
her say so. (He tries to squirm out of 
Hiaes’ clutches.) 

Hiees: Not so fast there! You're 
comin’ with me, you young knave. 
Everett (With authority): Let the boy 

loose! 


Higes (Letting go of Nicnoxas but 
standing near him threateningly): 
I’m here in the name of the law! It’s 
my duty to take the lad back to his 
work. 


Everett (Jo Tanner): The Widow 
Gray brought her son here in all good 
faith. He is to study with me three 
hours each week day and work for 
you the remaining hours. 

TANNER (Sneeringly): So the appren- 
tice to a wheelwright must learn 
readin’ and writin’ and ’rithmetic, 
must he? And who’s to pay for such 
fine doin’s, I ask ye? I didn’t take 
him on to learn the three “R’s” — 
along with these fine young gentle- 
men. 

Tuomas (Springing up angrily and 
facing Tanner): I think perhaps you 
might learn something from a gentle- 





man! 

Everett: Be seated, Thomas. You can 
do no good, my boy. (Tuomas still 
stands defiantly before TANNER.) Be 
seated, I say! At (THomas 
slowly takes his seat.) 

Hiaes (Grasping NicHoLas again and 
pulling him along): No use resistin’ 
the law. 

Everett: One moment! Tanner, this 
boy’s mother informed me that you 
had agreed to pay for his schooling 
while he is serving his indenture. 

TANNER (With derisive laughter): Oh, 


well, it ain’t writ in our agreement. 


once! 


It ain’t in the young scoundrel’s 
papers. You can see for yourself. 
(Slyly) The widow must ’a’ took my 
meaning wrong, and since she can’t 
read what’s really writ down, she’ll 
have to accept what’s there. 
Everett: And how am 
you re telling the truth? 
Hiaes: I’ve read this lad’s indenture 
papers. 


I to know 


There’s no provision for 
time out of work hours for schoolin’, 
nor for any payment by Mr. Tanner 
for schoolin’. 

Nicno.ias (Twisting out of Hiaes’ 
grasp and standing off from him and 
TANNER; fiercely): Then you tricked 
my mother! She thought it was in 
the papers! (He gulps, half crying in 
his disappointment and fury.) She 
wants me to learn things — besides 
how to make wheels. I was going to 
study hard to learn to write and 
cipher — and read! If she could read, 
you couldn’t have tricked her like 
this. (He buries his head in his arm 
and sobs openly.) 

Everett (Going to him and putting a 
kindly hand on his shoulder): There, 


my boy. Let me attend to this. Be 
brave. 

Tuomas (Springing up again and going 
to Nicnouas, he angrily pushes 
Everett’s hand from his shoulder): 
Be brave! Be brave! That’s all people 
know how to say! Why should we be 
brave and just stand things that are 
all wrong? I’m going to help you 
some way, Nicholas. I don’t know 
how yet — but I’m going to! 

Everett: That’s easier said than done, 
Thomas. 

Hiaes: That it is! The law’s the law! 

Tuomas (Vehemently): Then we'd best 
change the laws and make better 
ones! 

TANNER: I’ve no more time to waste. 
Fetch him along, Higgs. (Menacingly) 
I'll teach him a few things he needs 
to know. (He and Hiaas again take 
NicHo as roughly by the arms.) 

NicHo.as: I won’t go! I won’t! 

Tuomas (Earnestly, to TANNER): Oh, 
sir, please don’t take him away. 
We were going to be such friends. If 
he wants to come to school, he should 
be allowed to do so. 

TaNNER: And who’s to pay for such 
luxuries as book learnin’, my fine 
young sir? 

Tuomas (With such earnestness and 
vehemence that TANNER and Hiaes 
are stayed for a moment, and the 
schoolmaster looks on with astonish- 
ment and secret pride): I don’t know 
but somebody ought to. He’s a boy 
like me—and Francis here — and 
Richard. He ought to have the same 
chances. Why — why — (Struggling 
for words to express his sudden over- 
powering emotions) we’re all created 
free and equal, are we not? We all 
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should have the same opportunities 
for liberty — and — and — happi- 
ness! How can a boy be happy if he 
can’t make something of his life? 
And one cannot be really free if one 
can’t read and write! (With boyish 
fury and indignation) You could not 
have tricked Nick’s mother if she 
could read! You’re a trickster — and 
a coward! That’s what you are. 
(He begins to beat at TANNER’s broad 
chest and to try to pull Nicnouas from 
his clutches. Everett quickly inter- 
venes, forcing THomas out of the way. 
TANNER and Hiaes grasp NIcHOLaAs’ 
arms and drag him struggling toward 
the door, while Everett holds THomas 
firmly. One or two of the smaller girls 
begin to cry softly or hide their heads 
against the shoulders of their brothers 
or the older girls. The boys are all 
intensely interested, but are too well 
disciplined to show any disorder. 
Perhaps they are also somewhat 
awed.) 

TANNER (Taken aback, but keeping uv a 
show of sarcasm): A fine school you 
have here, Mr. Everett. You're 
training up rebellious speakers, I 
see! (He grasps NicHouas’ arm.) 
I’ve wasted near a morning over this 
foolishness. You'll pay for this, you 
snivelling knave. 

Hiae@s: No use to struggle, boy. It’s all 
legal and accordin’ to His Majesty’s 
laws. 

Tuomas (Shouting in his excited anger) : 
But it won’t always be! Some day 
you will see. I’m just a boy now, but 
when I’m a man, I'll show you. I'll 
get laws passed! 

Everett: Thomas, lad, be quiet. 
(To TANNER, with quiet dignity and 


authority) Let the buy loose, Tanner. 
He need not be dragged away like an 
animal. For shame — two grown men 
handling a young lad like this! Be 
more gentle in your treatment of 
him, else I’ll preach a sermon from 
my pulpit on Sunday next that will 
give your fellow townspeople much to 
think of! (Hiaes and TANNER sulkily 
let go of Nicnouas and drop back a 
few steps.) You must go quietly, 
Nicholas. But you can be brave, in 
spite of Thomas’s anger at my use of 
that word. 

Nicuouas: My Ma’ll be dreadful un- 
happy, sir. 

Everett: [’ll call by and explain things 
to her — and do my best to comfort 
her. 

Nicnouas: Thank you kindly, sir. 
(To Tuomas) Good-bye. 

Tuomas: Good-bye. 

NicuHo.uas (Smiling shyly): V'll practice 
writing my name, like you showed 
me. 

Tuomas: Take my slate with you. 

Nicuoias (Eager for it but afraid of 
TANNER): I— don’t know whether 
— I'd be allowed to do that. 

Everett (Quickly, with a warning look 
at TANNER): Indeed you may take 
it! Give it to him, Thomas. (THomas 
gets the slate and hands it to NicHouas, 
who takes it joyfully.) 

Nicnouas: Oh, I thank you! — (He 
looks at the slate.) I don’t know your 
last name. You’ve written only 
“Thomas.” (THomas quickly goes to 
the chart and writes “Jefferson” in 
large letters after the “Thomas” 
which he has written earlier.) 

Tuomas (Turning to face NicHo.as): 


Good-bye, Nick. 








Nicuo.as: Good-bye, Thomas. (He 
turns and goes to the door where 
TANNER and Hiaos stand.) 

TANNER (Looking at Tuomas with a 
mixture of servility and defiance): The 
fine young gentleman who believes 
in readin’ and writin’ and ’rithmetic 
for everybody — but it won’t be 
Edward Tanner who pays for it. (He 
and Hiaes go out, taking NicHoLas 
with them, firmly but not so roughly 
as before.) 

Tuomas (Calling after TANNER): How 
do you know you won’t pay for it? 
Maybe you'll be taxed to pay for chil- 
dren to go to school! It would serve 
you right! (Tuomas stands at the door, 
waving to Nicno.as. Everett also 
stands there, looking off rather sadly.) 

Everett: Practice your writing lesson, 
children. (The children who have been 
frightened and miserable, settle down 


with obvious relief to the regular rou- 
tine. The master puts his hand on 
Tuomas’ shoulder, as they stand near 
the door. They are facing the room now.) 

Tuomas: Pray forgive me, sir, for my 
ungentlemanly rudeness to you — 
and for my temper. Mother tells me 
that is because of my red hair. 

Everett: There’s nothing for me to 
forgive. Indeed, you’ve taught me 
something. “Out of the mouths of 
babes.” “Liberty happiness — 
equal opportunity” — those were 
inspired words you used, my boy. 

Tuomas (With a boyish smile at the 
master): And “reading, writing, and 
arithmetic,” sir — don’t forget them! 
They are important, too — and 
someday they are going to be free — 
for everybody! 


THE END 
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Sertine: The main deck of the “ May- 
flower” at anchor, November 11, 1620, 
in the harbor of what is now Cape Cod. 

At Rise: Two boys, aged about fifteen, 
sit silently fishing over the ship’s side 
down front. They are Tuomas Tin- 
KER, a fat boy, and RicHarp CLARKE. 
Tuomas Jongs, the ship’s captain, a 
middle-aged sour-faced man, stands 
downstage on the elevated poop deck 
looking out through a long spy-glass. 
Joun Mourt, a young man, is seated 
on one of the stools below writing with a 
large quill pen. 

Joun Mourt (Looking up): The sea’s 
very quiet, Captain. It’s a good 
harbor. 

CapTaIN Jones (Grumbling): Aye — 
but the air’s bitter cold. Wrapped to 
my beard, I am, and shivering like a 
fool. (Shivers.) Ahhh —that land 
over there—enough to freeze a 
man’s marrow — nothing but snow 
and ice and rocks! If this is the New 
World, I'll be glad to get back to the 
old one. Why in heaven’s name don’t 
these Pilgrims get off? 

Joun Movurt: I guess they’re still 
at it—they’re pretty quiet down 
below — 

CapTAIN JONES: Quiet! They ought to 
be quiet. They ought to be half-dead 
by now — locked up talking, talking 
—all of one night and a day! You 
wonder where they get the strength 
— gaunt and haggard as they look — 

Joun Movurt: Their strength comes 
from within, Captain. 

Captain Jones: Well, however that 
may be, I have no time to spend here 
—at the other end of the world. I 
want to be rid of this rag-tag human 
cargo. Let them settle their disputes 
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ashore. What’s there so blessed im- 
portant to keep talking about? 

JoHn Mourt: Before they go ashore 
they want to set down some law — 
some understanding by which to live 
in this new land as free men. 

Captain Jones (Snorting): Free men! 
Day dreams! This freedom — why, 
it’s against Nature. They’re falling 
out among themselves already, aren’t 
they? Have you heard that — sour 
one talk? 

Joun Mourt: Master Hopkins? 

Captain Jones: Hopkins — aye. This 
morning — he and some of the others 
were whispering in the hatch. They'll 
have no part of your Governor Car- 
ver and your Myles Standish and 
your Elder Brewster — 

Joun Mourt: Whenever men come to 
build anything new, there are always 
whispers against them. If you ask 
me — 

Captain Jonus (Sharply): I didn’t ask 
you — 

Joun Mounrt: Very well, but it’s true. 

Captain Jones: Blast me, John Mourt, 
if you’re not beginning to talk like 
these fool Pilgrims. Are you my ship’s 
mate, or aren’t you? 

Joun Movrt: Sorry, Captain, but you 
can’t listen to them for very long and 
not help thinking, sir — 

Captain Jones (Holding out glass): 
Here. Look through this glass once. 
What people in their right senses 
would set foot on land like that? 

Joun Mourt: You’re looking through 
the wrong end, Captain. 

Captain Jones (Glancing at the glass) : 
What! That I am not! 

Joun Mourt (Laughing): Well, when I 
looked through it, the land seemed 





pleasant enough —I don’t know — 
there’s a clean smell to it, and the 
air’s sharp and clear, and everything 
sort of leans out crying hello. 

Captain Jones: Humph! Ice and snow! 
Ice and snow! And the gulls scream- 
ing — there’s a welcome! Why, boy, 
you could die out here like a bird in 
the forest and no man would know 
you had lived. 

Joun Mourt: You can do that any- 
where, Captain, if you don’t scratch 
your name on the world. 

Captain Jones: Ah, you’re young — 
hke most of these Pilgrims. Full of 
salt and vinegar, you are. Wait till 
the seasons sink in your bones a lit- 
tle, and in theirs. They’re mad, I tell 
you. Let them put an end to this 
everlasting talk —let them decide 
on one fantastic law or another — or 
none at all — but let them get off my 
ship —! 

Joun Mourt (Smiling): Here, pass me 
the glass, Captain, before your scowls 
erack it. (The Captain hands the 
glass to him and Joun Movurt looks 
through it.) A few too many rocks 
perhaps, and a tree too many, but — 

Captain Jones: Don’t be a fool, John 
— these Pilgrims won’t last a winter. 
Mark me — a winter. 

Joun Movrt: They’re the lasting kind. 
There’s a look about them. 

Captain Jonzs: You can’t plant people 
like potatoes, boy; they don’t sprout 
anywhere. 

Joun Mount: Aye, Captain, but there’s 
something in these people that wants 
to grow. Nine weeks I’ve watched 
them through wind and weather. 
Nine long weeks in this leaking, reel- 
ing ship, lying wet in their cabins, 
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sick from scurvy, cold, desolate, hun- 
gry — and did they once ask to turn 
the Mayflower back? (Master Ste- 
PHEN Hopkins, a large, stern man, 
enters from the cabin, rear, with two 
other men.) 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Captain Jones! 

Captain Jongs: Aye, Master Hopkins. 

STEPHEN Hopkins (Sharply): Lower 
the long boat. These men and I are 
going ashore. 

Joun Mourt: Against Governor Car- 
ver’s orders? No one is to leave ship 
until the full company has reached 

_ an agreement. 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Did you say Gover- 
nor Carver? Governor by what 
right? 

Joun Movrt: I thought you had all 
determined — 

STEPHEN Hopkins (Sharply): Those 
who have determined so, may think 
him so, John Mourt. But the rest of 
us will determine as we please. We’re 
free men. We're in harbor. Let them 
sit down there and talk as much as 
they like. The land’s waiting for us 
and we're going ashore. (70 CapTaIn 
Jones) Well, Captain — what are 
you waiting for? 

Joun Movrt: Captain, I would refuse! 

Captain Jones: You heard Master 
Hopkins, John. They’re free, aren’t 
they? You approved of that. 

Joun Movurt: I did — but there must 
be some authority. 

STEPHEN Hopkins: We took this ship 
to get away from authority. We paid 
our passage and now we want to get 
off. 

Captain Jones: Well, it’s no matter to 
me one way or the other — so long as 
I get this ship cleared. Come, let’s get 





the men, John — and lower away. 
(They all turn and go out, Joun 
Moukrt reluctantly.) 

Youne Tuomas Tinker (Fishing): I 
had a sweet bite! Did you see it? 
Youne Ricuarp CLARKE (Sus- 

piciously): No! 

Tuomas Trnxer: I did, though. 

RicHaRD CLARKE: Probably seaweed. 

Tuomas Tryker: Oh, no. "Twas a big 
one — almost yanked me overboard. 
(RicHarp CLARKE looks unimpressed, 
as before. Pause.) I could eat a good 
fat fish. 

RicHarp CLARKE: You could eat any- 
thing. 

Tuomas Tinker: I could, almost. 
Think, Dick, one baked in butter till 
the skin is toasted and brown — and 
a good plum pudding after it. 
Ummm! I’m sick of dried beef, dried 
herring, dried beans — and wet bis- 
cuits. (Dreamily) Remember the 
puddings we used to have in Holland 
and England? It made a man feel 
good inside. Nice, juicy raisins and a 
sauce with spice and barley sugar — 
(RicHaRD CLARKE is now listening 
attentively. Finally he breaks off 
abruptly.) 

Ricuarp CLARKE: I wish you'd fish. 
Come on, throw your line in. All 
we'll get here is what we catch. 

Tuomas TINKER (Sighing): Aye — but 
we'll never catch a pudding. (Cap- 
TAIN My es SranpisxH enters from 
the cabin, rear. He is thirty-six years 
old and wears a steel corselet with a 
bright red sash around his uniform.) 

‘Captain StanpisH: Well, lads, what 
luck? 

Tuomas Tinker: Had a good one, but 
he got away, sir. 
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Caprain SranpisH: If it’s fish or 
women, the best ones always do. 
(Sits on one of the stools and begins to 
polish his broadsword.) 

RicHarp CLARKE: When do we go 
ashore, Captain Standish? 

CapTaiIN STANDISH: When they finish. 
(Points to cabin.) Too much thick 
talk in there. I had to come out for 
air. (Several CHILDREN of varying 
ages come on deck, right. Two girls, 
aged about ten, carry dolls. Three small 
boys sit on deck and begin to play jacks. 
Two older boys, Gites Hopkins and 
WreEsTLING BREWSTER, peep in at 
the cabin portholes, rear.) 

REMEMBER ALLERTON: 
asleep. 

ELLEN More: Mine’s a bad one. Won’t 
sleep on shipboard. She’s hardly had 
a wink the whole voyage. 

REMEMBER ALLERTON: She'll get the 
scurvy like your mamma if she 
doesn’t rest. 

ELLEN Mors (To her doll) : How do you 
feel, little one? Now don’t make a 
face, it might freeze that way. 
(Croons to her) 

“Sleep, little one, sleep. 
Your mother’s in the kitchen 
And your father’s with the sheep. 
Sleep, little one, sleep.” 


No! She won’t do it. She doesn’t 


mind well at all, you know. (She 
rocks the doll gently.) 


My child’s 


“Sleep, little one, sleep.” 


REMEMBER ALLERTON: You’re spoiling 
her. 

Eien More: It’s so much easier than 
being cross. (Gres Hopxins and 
Wrest ine Brewster are still’ peep- 


ing in at the cabin portholes.) 





Wrestiinc Brewster: Father looks 
the way he does when I don’t learn 
my lessons. (Makes a long face.) 

Gites Hopkins: Do you think there'll 
be a fight? 

Wrestiinc Brewster: I don’t think 
so. Father says it’s wrong. 

Gites Hopkins: Captain Standish al- 
ways fights, don’t you, Captain? 

Captain StanpisH: When the need 
comes, lad — but I don’t go around 
asking for it. 

Wrestiinc Brewster: 
fight the savages? 

CaprTain STANDISH: If it comes to that. 

WrestLinc Brewster: Are the red- 
skins very terrible? 

Gites Hopkins: Are they really red, 
Captain? 

CapTain STANDISH: Red as a pigeon’s 
foot, they say. 

Wrestiinc Brewster: And do they 
have rings in their noses? 

Gites Hopkins: Do they eat people 
and stick their heads on pike poles, 
like the Saxons used to? 

CapTaIN STANDISH: One question at a 
time, lads. 

Gites Hopkins: John Billington says 
they eat white people — bones, hair, 
and all. 

Wrestiinc Brewster: What does he 
know? (A young man of about sixteen 
enters, left, carrying a battered trum- 
pet.) 

Gites Hopxrns: There’s John. Didn’t 
you say so, John? 

Joun Britiineton (Grouchily): What? 

Gites Hopkins: The Indians — they 
eat white people, don’t they? 

JouN Bituineton: If they’re young and 
tender — yes. 

Wrestiinc Brewster: I don’t believe 


But you'll 


it. Father’s going to make Puritans 
out of them. I don’t think he’d 
bother if they’re like that. 

Joun Britiurneton (Coming down to 
Wrestitinc Brewster): 
don’t believe it? 

WrestTLinG Brewster: No. 

Joun Buurneton’§ (Threateningly): 
Didn’t you hear me say so? Do you 
want me to pull your ears? 

Gites Hopkins: Leave him alone, 
John. (In answer Jonn BiLLinGTon 
raises the trumpet to his lips and blows 
a loud, blaring blast. REMEMBER AL- 
LERTON jumps up anxiously.) 

REMEMBER ALLERTON: Don’t, John — 
my baby’s asleep. 

Tuomas Tinker: You're scaring the 
fish! 

REMEMBER ALLERTON: That’s just 
mean of you. 

Wrest.inc Brewster: There are peo- 
ple ill on this boat. 

Joun Brtuineton: I'll blow as much as 
I like. (Blows again.) 

Wrest.ine Brewster: If you do that 
again, John Billington, you go in the 
rain barrel. 

Joun Bitiineton (Scornfully): Oh, do 
I? (Blows again. WrestLinc Brew- 
stTeR, Gites Hopkins and RicHarp 
CLARKE with cries of “In the barrel 
with him!” “Duck him!” etc., seize 
Joun Bituineton and whisk him to 
the rain barrel where they douse his 
head under. The children laugh loudly.) 

CapTain StanpisH: Well done, my 
lads! Once again — for luck! (A noise 
below.) Boys, boys — here comes the 
Captain. Don’t let him catch you up 
here. Run along! Run along! (The 
children cry “The Captain” and 
scurry off, right, jeering at Joun Bu- 


So you 





LINGTON and his dripping head. 
Tuomas TINKER runs back to get his 
fishing-line and when he starts to pull 
it in, the pole bends. He jerks wildly 
and brings up a good-sized flounder. 
He runs off calling.) 

THomas TINKER (Going off with fish): 
Look, Richard! Look! I got one! I got 
one! (Hurries out just as STEPHEN 
Hopkins, Captain Jones, JOHN 
Mourt and two other men enter from 
the poop deck. They carry their guns 
and provisions. ) 

Captain Jones: The long boat’s over 
the side and ready, Master Hopkins. 

Captain STanpisH (Sharply): One mo- 
ment here — are you going ashore, 
Master Hopkins? 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Aye! That I am! 
The first to land will get the choice 
spots for building, eh, men? 

ONE OF THE MEn: Aye, that’s the way 
of it. 

STEPHEN Hopkins (70 CAPTAIN STAN- 
pIsH): Do you want to join us? 

Captain StTanpisH: Does Governor 
Carver know you’re going ashore? 

Joun Movurt: He does not, Capiain 
Standish. 

Captain StanpisH: Then you’re not 
going, Master Hopkins. 

STEPHEN Hopkins (Angrily): By what 
right do you —? 

Captain StanpisH (Drawing his 
sword): Lacking any other, by right 
of this blade — (Holds sword out 
against him.) 

STEPHEN Hopxrns: Stand away, you! 
(Starts to go. A noise of voices below.) 

.JoHN Movurt: The men are coming up, 
Captain Standish. 

CapTaIn STANDISH: Stay where you 
are, Hopkins. (GovERNOR CARVER, 
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sizty; ELpeR Brewster, fifty-four; 
Master WiiuiaM Braprorp, thirty; 
Master Epwarp WIinsLow, twenty- 
five; Joun ALDEN, twenty-five, and 
several other men enter from the cabin, 
rear. GOVERNOR CaRvER holds a 
paper in his hands.) 

GovERNOR CARVER: Well, what’s this, 
friends? 

Captain STANDISH: Why, Master Hop- 
kins here is anxious to get ashore — 
and find himself a choice piece of 
land — (Pause.) 

GoveRNOoR CaRvER: You knew my 
wishes, Master Hopkins. 

STEPHEN Hopkins: And you both know 
mine. I’m leaving. (Starts to go.) 

CaprTalIN STANDISH (Drawing his sword): 
By my faith and sword you'll not 
move a foot! 

GovEeRNOR Carver: Gently, Myles, 
would you draw on a member of the 
company? 

Captain StanpisH: When he doesn’t 
obey, yes. 

GoverNoR Carver (Jo Caprain 
Jonss): Well, Captain, I see the boat 
is lowered. It was your duty to pre- 
vent this. 

Captain Jones: It’s every man for 
himself, say I. There are no laws here. 
Liberty, isn’t that what you’re al- 
ways talking of? (Pause.) 

GovERNOR CARVER (Coolly): Why, so 
it is. (Turns to Joun ALDEN) John 
Alden, will you be so good as to hand 
me that axe? (JoHN ALDEN gets the 
axe. GOVERNOR CARVER takes it and 
steps over to the mast.) Now, Captain, 
you say it’s every man as he pleases? 

Captain Jones: That I do! 

SrePHeN Hopkins: And I’m with him! 

Governor Carver: And that’s your 





true idea of liberty? 

STEPHEN Hopxrns: It is. 

Governor Carver: And yours, too, 
Captain? 

Captain Jones: Aye! 

GovERNOR CaRVER: Very well. (Raises 
aze.) 

Captain JONES (Anziously): What are 
you going to do? 

Governor Carver: I suddenly have a 
great desire to chop down this mast. 
It pleases me. And when I have fin- 
ished I think I'll go below and cut a 
good square hole in the bottom of the 
ship — I love chopping. 

Captain Jonss (Glaring at him): If you 
touch that mast — 

Governor Carver: Why not? There 
are no laws here, you say. (Pause. 
Raises the aze.) 

Captain Jones: Hold. 

GOVERNOR CARVER: Yes? 

Captain Jones: I will bring the boat on 
deck again, Governor. 

Governor Carver: Oh. Thank you, 
Captain. Then I will put off my 
chopping. (Turns to Joun ALDEN.) 
And now, John Alden, if you will as- 
semble the company, we will settle 
this business. There are some forty 
adult males on board — summon 
them all to the main deck. 

Joun ALpEN: Aye, Governor, willingly. 
(JoHN ALDEN hurries out. STEPHEN 
Hopkins and the three men with him 
stand glaring at GOVERNOR CARVER 
and the others.) 

GoverNorR CarveR (Jo Captain 
SranpIsH): You should have stayed 
in the meeting. We needed your 
voice. 

Captain STanpisH: Friend Carver, I’ve 
said what I thought. If there are 


some that won’t agree, I’m for per- 
suading them. (Pats his sword and 
nods toward the group of men opposite) 
When words fail — 

ELpeR Brewster: Come, Captain, 
words have not yet failed — but it’s 
always the quick hand on the sword 
which makes them fuil. You’re a 
good soldier, we all respect that. But 
let us not measure our strength with 
swords — action does not always 
speak louder than words. 

Captain SranpisH: Your son thinks 
differently, Elder Brewster. 

ELpER Brewster: My son? How so? 

Captain STANDISH: Just now he gave 
young Billington a ducking in the 
rain barrel. 

ELpER Brewster: What! 

CapTaIN STANDISH: Billington was a 
nuisance. The other boys decided he 
needed some handling. He got a 
pretty wetting. 

Evper Brewster: Friend Standish, a 
man ducked in a rain barrel is wet, 
but not necessarily of a different 
opinion. 

Captain Sranpisu: Well, I’ve slit a 
gizzard or two in my time that 
needed it, and I could again. 

GOVERNOR CarRVER: I pray heaven you 
will not have to — again. What with 
the sickness among us — there are 
too few gizzards, as you call them, 
left in this company. (During this con- 
versation the male passengers — GEN- 
TLEMEN, LABORERS, SarILors, and 
SERVANTS — have come on deck. Gov- 
ERNOR CARVER turns to address them.) 
Good brethren, greetings. I have 
called you together to speak about a 
serious matter which affects us all. 

SrerPHEN Hopkins: I think it is not 





necessary for us to discuss our differ- 
ences before the servants and com- 
mon sailors. 

GOVERNOR Carver (Firmly): Every 
man is affected by what I have to say 
and every man shall hear it... . 
Brethren, our differences come to 
this — when we touch land there is 
one party among us which wishes to 
do as it pleases, and the other wishes 
that there be some concord and some 
authority set up for the common 
good. 

StePHEN Hopkins (Scornfully): We 
came to this new land to find free- 
dom. 

GoveRNoR Carver: And so we did, 
Master Hopkins. 

SterPHeEN Hopkins: Then, pray, why 
may we not have it — without this 
talk? 

Tae Men with Hopxrins: Aye, why 
not? 

StepHEN Hopkins: Your little episode 
with the axe, Governor, proved 
nothing to me. 

GOVERNOR CaRVER: I am sorry. I could 
repeat it — 

Captain Jones (Quickly, anxiously): 
That’s not necessary. It was quite 
clear to me, Governor. 

GovEeRNOR CaRVER: Friends, some of 
us are known as adventurers — the 
rest as planters and settlers — but 
all — all have taken this dark jour- 
ney together. (Pause.) We signed into 
this company and we sailed, and the 
wind was long against us — and now 
we are here. 

. Fist Coronist: Aye, and bless heav- 
en for it. 

Governor Carver: We have untied 
our knots of worry and despair. 
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True, we are winter-lean. Our faces 
are sharp with cold and there is a 
smell of salt in our clothes and we are 
tired. But we have come into harbor 
again. That is enough for me. And yet 
I know some of you are discontent — 

First Cotonist: Not I. 

Seconp Covonist: Nor I. 

GOVERNOR CARVER: To those who are, 
I say this—let us not begin with 
blows. Let us not knock words be- 
hind one another’s teeth. We who set 
out as a peaceful, hope-filled com- 
pany can not make our first days in 
this new land red with war and hot 
words. We began of one mind and we 
must end together. 

One or Hopkins’ Men: All men are 
not of one class. Some of us are of 
better quality. 

Governor Carver: If by class you 
mean wealth, I say that he that is not 
content his neighbor shall have as 
good a house, fare, means as himself, 
is not of good quality and should not 
have come to this new land. 

SterHeN Hopkins: If I find myself 
able to live better than my neighbor, 
I shall do it. 

GoverRNoR Carver: Content yourself 
in this, Master Hopkins: We do not 
adventure for profit as did the old 
adventurers, but we wish any man to 
draw profits therefrom according to 
his industry and disposition. Does 
that answer your question? 

E.per Brewster: Master Hopkins, 
our desire as a colony is to live 
worthily as long as we live and for 
those who come after to leave the 
memory of our work. 

SreprHen Hopxuys: I ask only that I be 
allowed to do what I wish to do. 





Captain STANDISH: Such as sneaking 
off in long boats, for instance. 

E.per - Brewster: Myles! Myles! 
(Turns back to StepHEN Hopkins.) 
And you shall do as you wish — so 
long as your liberty does not affect 
those around you. Is that plain? 

Captain STANDISH: It should be. Even 
I can understand that. 

GoveERNOR Carver: Brethren, look 
you — we come to a new land, no 
friends to welcome us, no inns to en- 
tertain us or refresh our weather- 
beaten bodies, no houses, no towns, 
no person to turn to — we have only 
ourselves. We can only succeed by 
being of one opinion and holding to 
it. 

STEPHEN Hopkins: And who is to say 
what that opinion shall be? 

One or Hopkins’ Men: Aye, who? 

Exper Brewster: We will arrive at it 
together and vote upon it. 

GovERNOR CaRVER: It is our single 
chance to escape the past. After all, 
what are we? Who are we? A little 
band of men filled with hope. Un- 
known names, faces, hands — what 
we write now on the clean face of this 
land is our signature, our monument 
in this yard or two of time which is 
ours. (Pause.) Oh, I know — some of 
you are thinking of England now — 
now as you look over this mantle of 
snow and this bare land with little 
more than a fox track upon it. I, too, 
can remember England and the sweet 
look of her. I thought of her all the 
days we lay stacked in this ship like 
herrings with our sick mouths asking 
for clean food and quiet farms where 
the smoke curls out of the warm cot- 
tages. I know. But now we are here 


and our voices sound no farther than 
the echo of a horn can reach and our 
hearts must be written in this new soil, 
though we’ve yet to touch it. What 
think you, Elder Brewster? 

ELpEeR Brewster: I see these things: 
for sixty-five days we have grown 
grey in patience. We have had our 
dream and we have come through to 
this land. England has marched 
west. 

First Cotonist: Aye, truly. 

Seconp Co.onist: Another England. 
We must build it. 

E.LperR Brewster: We can not rest 
until our scythes curve above the yel- 
low grain, until our homes are built, 
until our children test their legs in 
the flowering forest. We have hitched 
our hopes to freedom and labor. Our 
flag is up. We have reached our hills. 
We must climb — together. We can 
not leave now. We can not go away. 

GOVERNOR Carver: And what are your 
thoughts, John Alden? 

Joun ALDEN: Most of us are young — 
Bradford here, and many others — 
our lives are in our muscles, not in 
our mouths. We want to find words 
but we can not find them. All I know 
is that if we are to make more than a 
crow’s call in this land we must first 
make a community founded on good 
will and understanding. And there 
must be some authority. 

Witu1am Braprorp: Aye, this is a 
perilous adventure upon which we 
are all engaged. It seems only reason- 
able that as free Englishmen we 
should talk over and agree upon 
some plan of government for our new 
colony. 

Governor Carver: Then you are will- 
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ing to have the matter put before 
you? 

Tue Coxonists: We are. 

GOVERNOR Carver: And if we can not 
agree in all things, then let us agree 
in this — that we shall not be gov- 
erned by the will of one man, nor of a 
few men, but by the general will of 
the majority. Elder Brewster, will 
you speak? 

ELpER Brewster: Some of us have 
drawn up a compact. After it is read 
to you I hope the whole company 
will vote its approval or disapproval 
according to its judgment and con- 
science. 

A Servant: Pray, sir, will the servants 
be allowed to cast vote? 

A Savor: And the sailors? 

GOVERNOR CaRvER: Aye, every adult 
man. Every one. Here is the Com- 
pact which after much labor we have 
set down. (Nods toward STEPHEN 
Hopkins and the other dissenters.) Are 
you willing to hear it, Master Hop- 
kins? 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Read. 

GovERNOR Carver: Elder Brewster, 
your voice is stronger than mine. 
(Hands paper to ELpER BREwsTER.) 

ELpeR Brewster (Reading): “In the 
name of God, Amen. We whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal 
subjects of our dread sovereign lord 
King James, by the grace of God of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, having 
undertaken, for the glory of God and 
advancement of the Christian faith, 
and honor of our King and country, a 
voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern parts of Virginia, do by 
these presents solemnly and mu- 


tually, in the presence of God and of 
one another, covenant and combine 
ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and 
preservation, and furthermore of the 
ends aforesaid, and by virtue hereof 
to enact, constitute, and frame such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions and office, from time to 
time, as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the general good 
of the colony, unto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience. In 
witness whereof we have hereunto 
subscribed our names at Cape Cod 
the 11th of November in the year of 
the reign of our sovereign lord King 
James of England, France and Ire- 
land the eighteenth, and of Scotland 
the fifty-fourth, 1620.” (There is a 
long pause.) 

GovERNOR CaRvER: Brethren, it is a 
simple pledge of faith among men. 
Nothing more. 

First Coxonist: It’s not like the old 
laws. 

GovEeRNOR Carver: No, not like the 
old laws — but we did not come here 
to travel the old roads. 

Seconp Co.onist: Let’s take the vote, 
Governor. 

Orner Cotontsts (Together): Aye! The 
vote! Take the vote! 

GovERNOR CaRVER: Very well — the 
vote. (Pause.) To all who will give 
their names to this — the first demo- 
cratic doctrine of equal rights for 
those who are to live in this new land 
— let him answer “Aye.” (There is a 
rousing chorus of “‘ Ayes.””) Contrari- 
wise —? 

SrerHEeN Hopkins: Nay! 


Governor Carver: Master Hop- 
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kins — 

SterpHen Hopkins (Firmly): I have 
said nay! 

WixuiaM Braprorp: The “ayes” have 
it, Governor! The pact is adopted — 
(The company shouts “The ‘ayes’ 
have it! It’s adopted!”’, etc.) 

GovERNOR CaRVER: Master Hopkins 
—of all the responsible leaders of 
this company, yours is the one name 
that does not stand on this document 
as a pledge of good faith — 

StepHen Hopxrns: And shall not! I 
will not sign the pact! 

GovERNOR CarRvVER: But we may expect 
that you will abide by the expressed 
will of the majority. 

StePpHEN Hopkins: Which would be 
the same as my written pledge. No. I 
will enter no understanding that 
makes every common sailor, servant, 
and laborer my equal — (There are 
mutterings of disapproval from the 
company. ) 

GoveRNOR CaRvVER (Holding up his 
hand for silence): Master Hopkins, I 
have said that this equality you so 
dislike is our single chance to escape 
the past. As Pilgrims we have chosen 
any hazards rather than live under 
persecution and intolerance. We have 
come here because we believe that 
men are all equal before God — that 
man is brother to man — 

StePHEN Hopkins: Aye, sir — true 
enough in scripture — but in prac- 
tice, folly. I stand outside your pact! 

First Covonist: Then let him stay out. 

Seconp Co.onist: Send him back to 
England if he’s not one of us. 

Orner Cotonists (Angrily): Aye. 

Governor CaRvER: Men. 

Captain STanpisH: I can dispose of 
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this difficulty in the twinkling of a 
sword — 

Governor Carver: Hold, Myles — 

Joun ALDEN: Governor Carver. 

GovERNOR Carver; Master Alden. 

JOHN ALDEN: It seems to be the ma- 
jority’s sentiment — if Master Hop- 
kins is not one of us that he remain 
on shipboard and return to England! 
(A shout of approval from the com- 
pany.) 

GoveRNOR Carver: Friends — 

STEPHEN Hopkins: I’m going ashore. 
No man can take that right from me. 
I paid my passage — 

Tue Company: Back to England. 
Vote! Put it to a vote! Aye, a vote. 
Vote! 

GOVERNOR CARVER (Again holding up 
his hand for silence): Men! One mo- 
ment! (The company is quiet.) A vote 
we shall take. We have just formed a 
democratic body of free men. In that 
spirit, we are going to determine 
whether Master Hopkins stays with 
us or goes back. 

Tue Company: The vote! The vote! 
We’re going to vote! 

Governor Carver: But first — let us 
remember. This is the first test of 
that civil freedom in which the ma- 
jority voice will determine how we 
act. In practise Master Hopkins said, 
we would fail. And I agree that we 
shall if we practise any restraint, any 
prejudice, any hatred, any inequality. 
Above all, there must be freedom to 
think and to speak. Master Hopkins 
has thought and spoken. If we con- 
demn him for that, then we shall all 
be afraid to speak in the future — 
and liberty is lost. If we fear a man’s 
objections, then we aren’t certain of 





the principles we are founded on. 
Toward even the least deserving we 
must practise tolerance if we are to 
stand. (Pause) We will now vote — 
the first act of our new government. 
Those who stand that Master Hop- 
kins be returned to England answer 
“Aye.” (No response.) Against his 
return, answer: (A chorus of “ Nays” 
from the company. StEPHEN Hopkins 
appears much moved by this demon- 
stration. Pause.) 

StePHEN Hopkins: Governor Carver. 

GOovERNOR CARVER: Quiet, men. (The 
company becomes quiet.) Yes, Master 
Hopkins? 

SrePHEN Hopkins: I will sign the pact! 
(Cheers from the company.) 

GOVERNOR CarVER (Shaking his hand): 
Thank heaven for that. There will be 
men after us in this land who do not 
agree. Let us trust they settle their 
affairs as easily. (Offers pen to StrE- 
PHEN Hopkins fo sign.) Now where is 
that lad with the trumpet? (Joun 
BILLINGTON steps forward.) Blow it, 
Billington. Blow that trumpet for the 
whole ship — blow it for the whole 
world. (JoHN BiLuineTon blows trum- 
pet.) Now we're going ashore... 
bring the women and children upon 
deck. Captain Jones — prepare to 
lower the boats! (Jonn BILLineToNn 
blows again.) That’s right, Billing- 
ton, my boy. Let the sound of that 
trumpet roll into the future for all 
free men to hear. Let it roll on like a 
ship — forever sailing. (The company 


has been leaving the deck and going be- 
low for the past few seconds. Only 
Joun Mourt and Captain JONES 
remain.) 

Joun Movant: Captain Jones —I —I 
beg leave to quit the ship — 

Captain Jones: What! 

Joun Movurt (Eagerly): I want to go 
with them —I want to go ashore 
and stay — 

Captain Jones: Are you crazy, John 
Mourt — or drunk! 

Joun Movrt (Erultantly): Yes, drunk, 
sir — on what I’ve just heard. Please, 
I want to start this new world with 
them! 

Captain Jones: That land of starva- 
tion — out there! 

JoHNnN Mourt: They'll be free men! 
Please, sir — I’m going — (Runs to 
ship’s side.) 

Captain Jones (Following him): John, 
you fool, wait! There’s no room in 
the boats for you, there’s — 

Joun Movurt (Laughing): No, there 
isn’t, sir, is there? But I can swim. 
(Disappears over side into water.) 

Captain Jones (Rushing to the rail): 
John — John — you fool. You’re de-’ 
serting. Wait! (Turns back from rail, 
speaks slowly) Gone. A half mile in 
icy water — to freedom! Blast me, if 
I don’t begin to think there’s some- 
thing in it.( Looks over the rail again 
and raises his spyglass toward the new 
land as the Curtain Falls.) 


THE END 





Silverheels 


by Howard Meriwether Lovett 


Characters 

SrepHEN Hearn, Governor of Georgia. 

Mammy Karte, Negro servant of Gov- 
ernor Heard. 

CoLoneEL Brown, Tory Commandant at 
Fort Cornwallis. 

Captain Maynarp, Tory Officer. 

ORDERLY. 

Two SoLpIieErs. 

Time: Late afternoon of a spring day, 
1779. 

Serrine: The log cabin office of Colonel 
Brown, at Fort Cornwallis, Augusta, 
Georgia. 

At Rise: OrDERLY standing at door, left. 
CoLonEL Brown is seated at the table, 
writing. He pauses, looks up, reflects 
a moment, then speaks sharply. 

CoLoneL Brown: Orderly! 

Orperiy (Steps forward and salutes): 
Yes, sir. 

CoLonEL Brown: My compliments to 
Captain Maynard, and ask him to 
attend me at once. 

OrpERLY: Yes, sir. (Salutes and goes out 
left. COLONEL Brown continues writ- 
ing. Presently, Captain MayNarRD 
enters, left, salutes and stands at at- 
tention.) 

Captain Maynarp: You sent for me, 
sir? 

CotoneL Brown (Looks up at him 
quizzically): I did, indeed! I have a 
problem for you to solve. 

Caprain Maynarp (In the same vein): 
Or — an order to carry out! 

CoLoneL Brown: As you will. But be 
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seated. This is a problem that may 
take some time to solve. 

Captain Maynarp (Dryly): I'll war- 
rant it’s concerned with that elusive 
rebel leader, Stephen Heard, and his 
phantom horse. 

CoLoneEL Brown (Irritably): That’s al- 
ways a safe warrant. That combina- 
tion gives us more worry than a regi- 
ment of their ragged troops. This 
pesky fellow on his blasted horse is 
playing the devil with His Majesty’s 
cause in this colony. He goes here, 
there, everywhere — spying, carry- 
ing news of our plans before we can 
make a move. Our scouts never get 
near enough to shoot him. 

Captain Maynarp (Pointedly): And 
probably never will. That horse of 
his is a wonder. He is a thoroughbred 
Arabian stallion from the Virginia 
stables of George Washington. The 
steed is called Silverheels, and they 
say he can walk like a cat and fly 
like the wind. Our troops are so super- 
stitious about him they say there is 
no use ever trying to catch him. 

CoLoneEL Brown (Bangs his fist on the 
table): Well, they’ll try now — and 
succeed! This Heard and his Silver- 
heels are to be caught, dead or alive! 
Get him! And bring the horse in! 

Captain Maynarp (Dubiously): That, 
too, may take time. 

CoLtoneEL Brown (With finality): 
There is none to spare — not a sec- 
ond! The fellow must be stopped be- 





fore he does any more damage. That’s 
an order! 

CapTAIN Maynakp (Rises sharply and 
salutes) : It shall be carried out, sir — 
if possible. 

CoLONEL Brown (Peers at him specula- 
tively): Don’t tell me that you, too, 
are superstitious about this horse? 

Captain Maynarp (With a shrug): I 
have yet to overtake him, and I have 
tried many times. 

CoLonEL Brown (Dryly): Well, try 
again — and succeed this time. Don’t 
come back until you do. 

CapTaAIn Maynarp: Very well, sir. 
(Goes out left. CoLONEL Brown rum- 
mages through papers and maps a 
moment, then looks up with a start. He 
springs up and starts for the door, 
when CapTaIn Maynarp hurries in.) 

Captain Maynarp (Jn breathless ezx- 
citement): Colonel, this instant there 
comes news of this Heard and his 
horse. An Indian runner, passing the 
Fort, called out that a man riding 
Silverheels had been taken. He was 
caught in the swamp below Fort 
Grierson. The horse got away, but 
the scouting party are bringing in 
their prisoner. 

CoLoNEL Brown (Stands motionless an 
instant and looks fixedly at May- 
NARD): Well, it was possible. Stephen 
Heard is here! 

Captain Maynarp (As if despite him- 
self): But the horse is not! 

CoLonEL Brown (Still fixing May- 
NARD with a piercing gaze): True, but 
I have an idea he soon will be. (Sud- 
denly his control breaks and he blazes 
with excitement.) Zounds, man! I 
would give a king’s ransom for that 
horse! He’s gotten into my blood, 


too. (Then catches himself.) Yet, it is 
good this rebel is bagged. Without 
him, the horse can do no damage. 

Captain Maynarp (Fervently): Yet, 
I'd like to have him in a guarded 
and barricaded stall! Our soldiers say 
he never lacks a rider. 

CoLoNEL Brown (Laughs with caustic 
amusement): So! Phantom Riders as 
well as horse! 

Captain Maynarp (Unable to restrain 
his feeling): No, but they might as 
well be. No one knows who they are 
— and none other can ride the horse. 

CoLONEL Brown: What does he do to 
them? 

Captain Maynarp: Tosses them off 
like a feather — and vanishes with- 
out a sound! 

CoLonEL Brown (Suddenly sober): 
After all, it may be more important 
to have the horse than his master. 
To break the spell he seems to have 
thrown even over my officers! I spe- 
cially commission you to do that, 
Captain Maynard. (He turns on his 
heel and goes back to his desk, but 
stands as if he might have something 
else to say. MAYNARD looks at him in- 
tently, as if he, too, were uncertain 
about speaking, when a commotion 
sounds from outside. Both he and 
CoLONEL Brown turn toward the 
door, left, as it opens and the ORDERLY 
enters.) 

OrpERLY (Saluting): A rebel leader has 
been captured, sir, and is being held 
without. 

CoLonEL Brown: Have him brought 
in. (ORDERLY salutes and goes off.) 
(To Maynarp) Sit here with me. 
(Sits and motions to chair opposite.) 

Captain Maynarp: Are we to act as a 





court? 

CoLonEL Brown: That is my intent. 
Pay close heed to all he says. 

Caprain Maynarp: (Sits and arranges 
papers to take notes): It might be well 
to have it in writing. 

CoLoneEL Brown: It will not matter, 
but it might have a more salutary 
effect on him. (The OrpERLY enters, 
left, followed by two guards with 
STEPHEN HeEarp between them.) 

OrpERLY (Saluting): The prisoner, sir. 

CoLonEL Brown (Stares unbelievingly 
at the small, insignificant man): So I 
see, but who is he? (7’o Soupiers) 
Come! Whom have you in that rebel 
coat? 

So.pieR (Ezplosively): By your leave, 
Colonel, we bring you Stephen 
Heard, the confoundest rider of the 
fastest horse on the continent! 

CoLoneL Brown (Still staring in un- 
belief): It isn’t possible! (Turns to 
Hearp) Are you really the rebel, 
Stephen Heard? 

SrepHEN Hearp (With quiet dignity): I 
am. 

CoLonEL Brown (Casually): You ad- 
mit “the rebel’? 

SrepHEN Hearp (Looking him steadily 
in the eye): In the sense in which you 
use it, — no! 

CotoneL Brown (Significantly, to 
Maynarp): Note that. (Jo Hearp) 
In what sense do you use the word? 

STEPHEN Hearp (Still with fixed gaze 
on him): One you would probably 
not understand. 

CoLoneE. Brown (With a side glance at 
Maynarp): Perhaps you do not wish 
to incriminate yourself. You might 
like to take the oath — 

STrepHEN Hearp (Suddenly flares into 
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animation): Never! I have already 
taken an oath that I will keep to the 
death! You know that! 

CoLonEL Brown (Leans across table, 
and looks at him intently): Yes, I 
know. You are one of those “high 
rebels,” who must be dealt with — 
otherwise. (Casually) By the way, 
where are your comrades, and who is 
your commanding officer? 

STEPHEN Hearp (Bends slightly toward 
him with a slight smile): That would 
be valuable information, wouldn’t it? 
Well, sir, I'll give it to you. (Pauses 
with an intentional dramatic purpose, 
while others seem to hold their breath.) 
My comrades, sir, are wherever free- 
born men fight for the cause of 
American Independence. My com- 
manding Officer you know — Gen- 
eral George Washington, of the Con- 
tinental Army! 

CoLoNneL Brown (Leans slowly back in 
his chair, glances at MayNarp, who 
is staring at HEARD in something like 
pitying regret): You sustain your 
reputation for reckless bravado and, 
I might add, daring impudence. But 
it is no matter now. You have failed 
to live up to your boast that you and 
your horse would never be taken — 

SrepHeN Hearp (With pointed inso- 
lence): Only half of it — my horse 
has not been taken! 

CoLoneL Brown (Goaded out of his 
hard-maintained self-control): He will 
be! My men saw the way he went 
and are in hot pursuit of him. They 
will bring him in before you — are 
taken out! 

SrerHen Hearp (Confidently): He is 
already far away in a safe haven. 

CotoneL Brown  (Involuntarily): 





Where? (Catches himself quickly, and 
turns to the guards.) One of you men 
might be able to give me that in- 
formation. You saw the way he 


looked up and saw only the prisoner 
was with us. The other scouts took 
after the horse, and — we came here. 


CoLoNEL Brown (Dryly, with a cruel 
twist of his mouth): So I see! I should 
probably consider that enough, but 
(With an explosive bark) I don’t! You 


went, didn’t you? 
Botu (Hesitantly): Yes, sir, but — 
CoLONEL Brown (Cuts them off sharp- 


ly): Perhaps it would be better if one 
of you told me just what happened. 
I might be able to draw a conclusion 
from that. (Points at SoLpieR on 
right of HEarp) You! 

SoLpiER (Steps forward eagerly, salutes, 
and literally bursts out with a blast of 
words): It was what you might call 
a bit of good fortune, sir. Just by 
luck, one of our Indian spies got news 
of his whereabouts and which way he 
was headed. We lay low by the Sa- 
vannah road, and, as he comes can- 
tering by, we springs out sharp and 
quick, and nabbed the man before 
he could give that shrill whistle that 
his horse minds like a sergeant’s or- 
ders. So off comes this fellow to the 
ground, but, as he tumbled, he gave 
the horse a backward kick and off 
goes the horse like a blue streak. We 
tried to stop him, but pretty near 
got his heels in our faces for our pains! 
Silverheels they call him — Light- 
ningheels, I say! 

CoLONEL Brown (Irritated by the im- 
plied magic of the horse): What you 
say is of no consequence. What you 
saw is what I want you to tell me. 
(Growing more annoyed) Well! Speak! 
SoLpIER (Stammering and knuckling 
successive salutes): It — it was all so 
sudden-like, sir, and the horse kicked 
out so — so swift at my face, I — I 
was sort of blinded, and did not see 
any more after that, until I— I 


two figure out the way that horse 
went and let me know by the time 
I’ve finished here! Begin now! Here! 
At once! (The Souprers slump in 
their places and stand thereafter with 
heads hanging. Brown then turns to 
Maynarp.) You have down all he 
said? 


Captain Maynarp: Every word. 
CoLoneL, Brown (Turns to STEPHEN 


Hearp): You heard that? We do not 
need any more evidence. You have 
choked yourself with your own 
tongue. (Ironically) Have you any- 
thing further to say? 


StePpHEN Hearp (Stands a moment, 


undecided, then suddenly straightens 
with impassioned purpose): Yes, I 
have — not for myself, but for all the 
dauntless men who are fighting in the 
same Cause! They will win it some- 
time, but, until they do, there will be 
a plague of horses and riders to tor- 
ment you. There are others ready 
now to stride the back of Silverheels, 
and, I doubt not, one of them will 
soon be streaking through to our 
Headquarters with the news of my 
capture. You can do your worst to 
me as speedily as you please, but 
there will be left something of much 
more value to my country. For the 
rest — God save America and Gen- 
eral Washington! 


CoLoneL Brown (Springs to his feet in 


insane fury): I could have you shot 





down now for that, but it would be 
too merciful for you. A cur’s end is 
what you shall have! I have no fur- 
ther hesitancy. In the name of King 
George, I declare you a rebellious 
outlaw, and sentence you to the 
death of all traitors! (Turns to May- 
NARD) You agree with that? 

Captain Maynarp (Stands and salutes): 
I agree. 

CoLoNEL Brown (Jo OrpERLY and 
soldiers): Lock him up! Take extra 
precautions with him. (Laughs sar- 
castically.) He is the phantom rider 
of a phantom horse, and look you to 
it (Sharply) that this shall be the 
end to that sort of superstition. 

OrpERLY (Saluting): Yes, sir. (He and 
soldiers go to door up right center, 
open it and thrust Hearp in. The door 
is bolted and barred and one soldier 
left to guard it. Coons, Brown 
beckons MayNarp to him, and they sit 
at table going over the CAPTAIN’S notes. 
The OrvERLY approaches and sa- 
lutes.) 

OrpveERLy: Any further orders, sir? 

CoLoNEL Brown (Glances up at him 
rebukingly): You'll get them when 
there are. (Suddenly sees other So.- 
DIER and grins maliciously.) You can 
take this fellow out and stable him in 
a colt’s stall until he thinks which 
way that rebel’s horse went. 

OrpERLY: Yes, sir. (Grabs SotpreR by 
the collar and shoves him out door.) 

CoLoNEL Brown (Cryptically, looking 
at door up right center): And there are 
ways of making a horse drink when 
he is thirsty enough! 

Captain Maynarp (With a startled 
look at the door): You think you can 
bargain — 
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CoLoNnEL Brown (His eyes still fixed on 
the door): Perhaps, three days — cer- 
tainly, four—and I'll have the 
horse! 

CURTAIN 
- = 

Scene II 

Tie: Late afternoon four days later. 

Sertine. Same as Scene I. 

At Rise: CoLonet Brown and Cap- 
TAIN MAYNARD are conferring over a 
map spread out on the table. 

OrvDERLY (Enters left and salutes): The 
two men are ready, sir. 

CoLoNEL Brown (Still engrossed with 
the map, not looking up): The two 
men? 

OrpeRLY: The two soldiers who 
brought the prisoner in. 

CoLonEL Brown (Continuing to look 
over map): Well, what about them? 

OrpveRLY: You set them to thinking 
out which way the rebel’s horse 
went? 

CoLoNEL Brown (Suddenly looks up 
and laughs): Oh, those two! Bring 
them in. (ORDERLY salutes and evits.) 

Captain Maynarp (Leans back tiredly 
in his chair): I hope we have better 
results with them. We know now we 
can expect nothing from this stiff- 
necked, iron-willed — dromedary! 

CoLONEL Brown (With increasing jovi- 
ality): By gad! That explains why he 
hasn’t wilted. He has the water- 
power of a camel instead of a horse. 
(Laughs boisterously, and nods ap- 
provingly at Maynarp.) Nice wit 
you have, Captain Maynard. Your 
quip will be something to recount at 
the club back in London. 

OrpERLY (Enters with two SoLpIERs): 
The men are here, sir. 
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CoLONEL Brown (Suddenly sobers and 
sits up commandingly): Line them 
up! (OrpERLY lines them up before 
the CoLoNEeL and stands near by.) 
Now then! You have finally recalled 
which way the horse went? 

Boru (Tremulously): Yes, sir. 

CoLONEL Brown (Sternly, yet with an 
undernote of amusement): Then out 
with it! 

Botu (Blurting out with a tremor of 
fright): He went, sir — 

CoLONEL Brown (Snapping them off): 
One at a time. (Nodding at one) You! 

SoLDIER (Nervously, saluting and mov- 
ing from one foot to the other): Well, 
sir, he went so fast there wasn’t much 
chance to see if he turned or not, but 
he headed for the woods on the right 
— and then it was as if the earth up 
and swallowed him! (He gulps and 
looks away.) 

CoLONEL Brown (Staring at him a mo- 
ment with a slight twitch of his lips): 
Then, of course, you could not see 
any further. (Swings on other Sot- 
pier.) And you? Is this the tale you 
have to tell, too? 

SotprER (Swallowing audibly): Ye-yes, 
sir. 

CoLONEL Brown (Leaning sharply to- 
ward him): You didn’t see anything 
else after the earth swallowed him? 

SotpreR: N-n-no, sir! 

CoLoNEL Brown (Studies first one and 
then the other): Um! It might be a 
good idea to have you think a little 
deeper into the matter. (Sharply to 
the OrnpeRLY.) Take these men out 

_ and set them to digging a well, or 
something. It doesn’t matter what it 
is — just make them dig! 

OrpERLY (With a kind of startled sa- 


lute): Yes, sir. (Marches men off. 
CoLonet Brown flashes a quizzical 
look at Maynarp, and both laugh.) 

Caprain Maynarp (With a slight in- 
clination of the head): I can now re- 
turn the compliment, sir, about a 
nice wit. This episode will be some- 
thing to relate, too, when we get 
back to the club. 

CoLonEL Brown (Abrupily changing to 
irritation): When we get back to the 
club! If we ever do! Sometimes I 
think these plaguy rebels have cats’ 
lives. You kill one, and there are 
eight others clawing and spitting at 
you! This fellow, Heard now, has 
had a price on his head for years, and 
has almost been shot or captured 
time after time, but he always es- 
capes us because he has a demon of a 
horse that he rides like a devil! 

Caprain Maynarp (Placatingly): But 
we have him now — 

CoLtoneL Brown (Ezplosively): Yes, 
by gad! And there is no way he can 
escape. I’ve seen well to that. (With a 
sudden thought as of uneasiness.) 
But, even at that, he might find a 
crack big enough to crawl through. 
Let’s have him out, Maynard, just to 
be sure. (MAYNARD goes over and 
opens the door, steps in, and in a mo- 
ment, comes out, pushing HeEarp 
gently forward.) 

Caprain Maynarp (Propelling Hearp 
toward the table): He seems to be a bit 
queer, sir. 

CoLoneL Brown (Bitingly): Natural, 
then! All these rebels are like that, or 
they wouldn’t be trying to break 
away from their Mother country and 
King as they are doing. (To STEPHEN) 
Here, you! What have you to say? 





SrepHEeN Hearp: The same as the last 
time and all those before. 

CoLoneEL Brown: All right. This is 
your last chance. You won’t tell 
where your comrades are, where 
your horse is, or those who ride him 
when you don’t? 

STEPHEN Hearn (Straightens and speaks 
with all the force he can): No! 

CoLoNEL Brown (Stands and speaks as 
a judge would): Then I now pro- 
nounce sentence upon you. At sun- 
rise tomorrow you will be shot! Lock 
him up, Captain Maynard. (The 
Captain is about to do as ordered, 
when a negro woman’s voice and 
laughter are heard outside.) 

Voice: You just let me speak with the 
Colonel himself. 

SrepHEeN Hearp (Involuntarily takes a 
step toward the door): Mammy Kate! 
(OrDERLY enters, salutes and ap- 
proaches COLONEL Brown.) 

CoLoneEL Brown (Sharply): 
what’s the commotion outside? 

OrpDERLY: Sir, there is a great female 
black come to the Fort; she has done 
washing for our officers in times 
past. Now, she says this rebel, Heard, 
is her master, and she asks leave to 
wash his clothes. 

Voice (More insistent, yet with a touch 
of cajolery): Yes, I told you I just 
want to wash his clothes, and if I 
could talk to the Colonel, I’d do it, 
too. He know how ’portant it is for a 
gentleman to have his shirts just 
right. 

CoLonEL Brown (70 OrpeRty): Let 
her come in. (ORDERLY salutes and 
goes out.) 

Guarp (Outside): Go on! You can 
please yourself now, but it won’t be 
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long before that rebel you call Marse 
Steve will not need a washerwoman. 
He will be shot at daybreak some 
fine morning. 

Voice (With supreme derision): Well, 
sir, when you shed Marse Steve’s 
blood, you go mix some of it with 
water an’ drink it! You hear me tell- 
ing you? It might make a better man 
out of you to have such good blood 
inside you. (The door is pushed open 
and Mammy Karte comes in. In the 
dim light, she does not see Hearn, but 
goes to the table where the COLONEL 
sits and makes him a deep curtsey.) 

Mammy Kare (With ingratiating per- 
suasiveness): Mistah Colonel, sir, you 
never saw me before, but I’m the 
washerwoman called Mammy Kate 
— I’m a servant in the Heard fam- 
ily. I helped raise ’em all, an’ I’m not 
plum worn out yet. Here I am doin’ 
washin’ for fine gentlemen like you; 
I take the rufflety shirts an’ do ’em 
up fit for a dandy — 

CoLoNnEL Brown (With a quick look 
toward MayNnarp and Hearp): Sup- 
pose you talk less and say more. 

Mammy Kate (Puzzled and taken 
aback): Yes, sir, only I don’ know 
how I can do that. 

CoLONEL Brown (Growing irritated): 
Cease your chatter and state your 
business. 

Mammy Kate (Mumbly, with a pro- 
found curtsey): Beggin’ your pardon, 
Colonel, it — it — can I just go in 
an’ get Marse Steve’s wash? (She 
turns toward the door, sees Hrarp, 
and stands transfixed.) Oh, Marse 
Steve! (She runs and throws her arms 
about him just as he is about to fall. 
She holds him protectively, and calls 
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with commanding authority.) Water 
— quick! (Instinctively, MAayNarp 
brings her a jug of water and a gourd 
dipper. She pours water on Hearp’s 
head and face, forces some down his 
throat, and shakes him back and forth 
gently until he is revived.) Now, come 
along an’ let Mammy put you to bed. 

CoLONEL Brown (Now intensely an- 
noyed by the episode): Take him in, 
Captain Maynard, and see that he is 
ready in the morning. 

Mammy Kate (Intuitively apprehen- 
sive): Let me go with ’em, Colonel, 
sir, please. (Taking up basket) Vil 
get ’m ready as he should be. 

CoLONEL Brown (With quick, cruel 
humor): All right, Captain Maynard; 
let her take him and get him ready 
for the morning. (Maynarp draws 
back, and Mamoy Kare leads Hearp 
into the room and shuts the door.) 

‘APTAIN Maynarp (Hesitantly, coming 
to the table): Are there any special 
orders you would like to give me for 
the morning? 

CoLONEL Brown (Pulls maps and pa- 
pers back before him): No; just the 
usual procedure. Now, we might 
look over these maps and plans again. 
(They work in silence, with only a 
muttered comment, now and then, 
making notes once in a while. Pres- 
ently, the door opens, and Mammy 
KaTeE comes out with the basket on her 
head, and arms akimbo.) 

Mammy Kate (Pausing slightly before 
the table): Thank you, Colonel, sir. 
I sure fixed Marse Steve up fine as a 

. fiddle. He'll look like a gentleman 
again — in the mornin’. 

CoLtonEL Brown (Engrossed in his 
work, but still ironically amused): 


Well, be on your way. You’ve done 
your work now. 

Mammy Kate (With pleased assent): 
Yes, sir, Colonel. I done my work. 
(She walks steadily out, and presently 
her voice comes back in jocular rail- 
lery.) 

Voice: Marse Steve isn’t as scared as 
you right now! Git some good blood 
in you — dat’s what you wants. (A 
loud laugh sounds, growing fainter in 
the distance until it dies out.) 

Captain Maynarp (Looks up and ges- 
tures toward the outside): That’s what 
puzzles me about both the blacks 
and whites in this country. They 
stick together like — the closest kin. 
Nothing can sever them. Now, that 
Mammy Kate and Stephen Heard — 

CoLoNneL Brown (With biting implica- 
tion): Will prove the exception — as 
all of them will in time. 

Caprain Maynarp (Persistently): But 
there is something even more than 
that. Almost every week you hear 
of a black saving a white from cap- 
ture, or looking after the family 
while the master is away. Then 
there are countless reports of serv- 
ants being defended even by young 
ladies, and all sharing alike in the 
dangers and deprivations of the 
times. It — it rather fires my imagi- 
nation. 

CoLoneL Brown (Dryly): Well, don’t 
let it become a conflagration. People 
have been consumed in their own 
fires! 

Caprain Maynarp (Stiffens, but other- 
wise ignores the thrust): It should be 
an interesting page in history — and 
I am sorry I shall not be able to read 
it. (Turns sharply and speaks to the 





OrpDERLY outside door, left.) Attend 
now. 

OrpEeRLY (Enters and salutes): Your 
orders, sir. 

Captain Maynarp (Crisply): The 
guard will be changed at midnight. 
Tell the guard coming on that he will 
be relieved an hour by day. A squad 
will be ordered out to call for the 
prisoner. 

CoLoNEL Brown (Rising and preparing 
to go out): The orders are strict. The 
spy shall be shot at daybreak. A trai- 
tor’s death for all rebels! (Suddenly 
shouts and sounds of running feet are 
heard outside. An excited soldier enters, 
bearing an empty clothes basket.) 

So.pIeER (Saluting): I found this basket 
outside the picket post. It belongs to 
that washerwoman, Mammy Kate! 

2np Souprer (Runs in and salutes 
breathlessly): Washerwoman! Spy! 
That’s what she is! Yes, that’s her 
basket! Clothes to wash? Not on 
your life! A man was in that basket! 

CoLonEeL Brown (Breaking into one of 
his notorious rages): Hold your 
tongue, knave! None of your drunken 
tales! Make good your words or I 
shall have you flogged like a thief! 

SECOND SOLDIER (Saluting with trepida- 
tion): Sir, I tell but what I have seen 
with my own eyes. Just as I came 
from patrolling the Fort, before get- 
ting to the last picket post, what do I 
see in the thicket? This washer- 
woman spy, putting this same basket 
off her head, gentle-like, as if it be 
full of eggs, and when it is down on 
the ground, out steps a live man! 
Before I could fetch a straight breath, 
being paralyzed with the sight, this 
man and the black woman mount 


two horses that be hid in the thicket 
and are gone before my eyes — 

CoLtoneL Brown (Beside himself): 
Have done with such balderdash! 
The big black washerwoman, called 
Mammy Kate, has but this hour left 
headquarters with her basket on her 
head, piled high with dirty linen! 

SopIErR (Bolder from resentment) : Dirty 
linen! Begging your pardon, sir, it 
was that dirty rebel — Stephen Heard 
— that be tucked away in this very 
basket (Giving it a kick) Stephen 
Heard, the rebel, is this minute on 
Silverheels, fleeing for his life! I’ve 
seen that horse’s heels in times past. 
When he flees none need hope to 
catch him. 

CoLtoneL Brown (Fiercely, looking 
around at everyone): Where is the 
prisoner I have ordered to be shot at 
daybreak? 

OrpERLY (Saluting, placatingly): Be- 
hind bolt and bar, sir, with yourself 
sitting by the whole time. 

Captain Maynarp (Stepping forward 
confidently): Open the door, Orderly, 
and see how the prisoner rests on his 
last night. (The OrpERLY removes the 
bar and unbolts the door.) 

Captain Maynarp (To soldiers): Here, 
men, with your lanterns! Let’s havea 
look! (The OrpERLY throws the door 
open wide. He peers in, the men be- 
hind him holding the lanterns high. 
Captain Maynarp and CoLoNneL 
Brown look curiously toward the 
men, awaiting their finding. After a 
second, the men turn to the officers, 
aghast.) 

Orper.Ly: He’s gone! (They stand in 
stunned silence.) 

THE END 
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The Long-Haired Warriors 


by Janet Marsh 


Characters 

JORVIN, @ boy. 

GRANNY. 

YERVA, a young widow. 

Tasak, chief of the Tzakos. 

Ono, a respected warrior. 

OTHER WARRIORS, WOMEN, CHILDREN, 
ELDERS. 

Scene I 

Tre: c. 1500. 

Piace: Mid-Europe. 

Settine: A village common, in front of 
GRANNY’S hut. 

At Rise: A fire is smouldering at the ex- 
treme left of the stage, with a pile of 
wood stacked beside it. By it lies a boy, 
asleep. An old woman sits near him. 
If the silhouette of a hut is used, she 
should sit in the “doorway.” She is 
sewing a sleeveless coat with a bone 
needle. After a moment she saws off 
her thread with a sharp stone, then 
holds up the coat and smiles. 

Granny (She gets up): Jorvin... 
Jorvin! The sun is rising. Wake up! 

Jorvin (Stirs, sees coat): You've fin- 
ished it! Granny, you’ve got up early 
and finished it, so as to surprise me. 
Oh! (Springs to his feet) what a grand 
coat it is! (Granny helps him put on 
coat. He admires it silently.) Granny, 
even Chief Tajak hasn’t a coat as 
grand as this is! 

Granny: You'll be needing it this win- 
ter if we stay here instead of going 
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south, as Tajak says we shall. 

Jorvin: Stay here all winter? Did 
Tajak say so? Why, that would be 
dreadful! 

Granny (Looks back right, and lowers 
her voice): Dreadful for us, but little 
he’d care, in his grand new house all 
plastered up with mud. (She fetches 
a large pottery jar and a small bowl. 
JORVIN holds the bowl while she pours 
milk into it.) 

JorvIn (Sipping his milk): Granny, 
when the warriors come back, do 
you suppose they will do as Tajak 
says about staying here? 

Granny: How can I say? The men all 
think he’s fine, because he shows 
them clever tricks in fighting. But 
we never before let any chief tell us 
what to do or where to go. Only the 
clan should decide things that con- 
cern the whole clan. (YERVA comes 
in left.) 

Yerva: Oh, Granny, may I have some 
of your wood? (Lowers voice.) Tajak 
sent over during the night and took 
most of mine. The thief! (She looks 
back right.) 

Granny: Ah, the scoundrel! (Looks 
back right also.) He always takes 
from those that have no man to de- 
fend them. 

Yerva: When I see him sitting on the 
stone Judgment Seat it’s all I can 
do to keep from pushing him off! 





(YerRvA rocks her arms.) Him to be 
judge and chief! There’s no justice 
in the village since he’s grown so 
mighty. . . . But he’s sly, he keeps 
the men in good humor telling them 
how to get easy booty. 

Granny: They are but children, these 
mighty warriors. I’ve had them, most 
of them, dandling on my knee. .. . 
The chief of the Ascanti himself, 
whom our warriors have gone to 
fight, he was my sister’s son. He used 
to quarrel with my Odo when they 
were boys, and they fought one an- 
other with nuts. Now they are men, 
and they fight one another with 
swords. ... The Ascanti are our 
kinsfolk, we shouldn’t have these 
family quarrels. 

Yerva (Rocking her arms angrily): I 
hate the Ascanti! I won’t have them 
for kinsfolk! The gods have made us 
so much stronger and handsomer, it 
is clear they love us and hate them. 

JoRvIN: See my new coat? Granny fin- 
ished it this morning. 

Yerva: A beautiful coat! It’s large for 
you, Jorvin, but you'll grow into it. 
(She picks up an armful of wood. 
Granny does the same, and both go off 
left. Jorvin straightens his coat, and 
starts up right toward the goats. Tas aK 
enters down right, almost face to face 
with him. Tasax should be huge and 
burly, with ragged teeth and ragged 
hair. He limps slightly.) 

Tasak (Staring Jornvin up and down): 
Jorvin! So, it’s little Jorvin with a 
grand new coat on. 

Jorvin (Strutting a little): Granny 
made it for me. 

Tasak: M-mm-m... . But it’s too 
big for you, Jorvin. Yes. It’s too big 


for a little chap like you. Why, look 
here! . . . (With a sudden gesture he 
plucks the loose garment from the boy’s 
shoulders.) Upon my word it’s big 
enough for me! (He puts on coat, 
looks down at boy, chuckles.) 

Jorvin: No it’s not, Tajak! It’s too 
small for you, lots too small! Please, 
Tajak — Chief Tajak — give me back 
my coat! 

Tasak: Your coat, eh! Did you say, 
your coat? I am Chief of the Tzakos, 
Jorvin, don’t you know that? Any- 
thing in this village is mine if I 
choose. Anything! 

JoRvIN (Panting): But not my coat! 

Tasak (Laughs bullyingly. Starts off 
right. Jorvin suddenly flies at him 
like a little fury. Tasax tries to shake 
him off. Jorvin bites his hand): 
Ouch! — You little fiend! (They 
fight. Tasax flings Jorvin to the 
ground face down, and kicks him. 
Goes off right just as GRANNY comes 
running in left.) 

GRANNY (Runs over to Jornvin. Shakes 
her fist at Tasak): You beast! You'd 
never dare do this to Jorvin if he had 
a father! (She kneels. She must have a 
dab of red paint on her hand when she 
comes in this time, so she can smear it 
on JoRvVIN’s forehead and cheek. She 
props him up.) Jorvin — 

Jorvin (Dizzily): I’m all right, Gran- 
ny, he stole my coat! 

Granny: Oh, the greedy, sneaking 
bully! He'll take anything from 
women and children. (Stands up and 
shouts after Tasax.) But when it 
comes to fighting men, he pretends 
he’s lame, and sends out the other 
warriors. (She cocks her head and 
waits for an answer. None comes. She 
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jerks her head and goes looking about 
till she finds some green herbs. She 
plucks these, crushes them in her hands 
and lays them against Jorvin’s fore- 
head.) When your Uncle Odo comes 
home again, then we shall see what 
we shall see! 

Jorvin: Granny, what do you think 
has happened to the warriors? 

Granny: You know well enough the 
Ascanti stole our cattle last summer, 
so they had to go fight the Ascanti. 
See if you can stand up, Jorvin. (He 
rises slowly.) Good! You are not 
much hurt. (He agrees.) Go along, 
now, get the goats and take them to 
the hillside pasture. 

Jorvin: If the warriors should come, up 
there I’d be the first to see them. 

Granny: Who knows? Maybe you will. 
And if you do, go straight to your 
Uncle Odo, Jorvin. Tell him every- 
thing that’s happened. Tell him just 
the way Tajak’s been acting here. 
(She gives a threatening nod right.) 

JoRVIN (Starts upstage, pauses, turns): 
Granny, what will happen to us if 
the warriors never do come back? 
(GRANNY pauses, too, a look of fright 
on her face. Then she waves JorvIN 
away without speaking, and sits in her 
former seat.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene II 


Settine: A hillside beyond the village. 
At Rise: JorvIn is seated on a large flat 
rock slightly right of center, his head on 
his knees. A sound of marching and 
shouting is heard, growing louder. 
JoRvIN raises his head, listens. He 


springs to his feet with a joyful cry. 
The first of the gay young warriors 
appear. While some are leaping and 
throwing up their spears, others may 
march by. 

Warriors: Hail! Hail! Hail! 

First Warrior (Leaps upon rock which 
Jorvin has left): We are the free 
folk, the long-haired warriors. 

Warriors: Hail! Hail! 

Seconp Warrior (He jumps up and 
playfully pushes down the first, then 
cries): We are the valiant! We con- 
quer all our enemies! 

Warriors: Hail to us! Hail! 

Turrp Warrior (Pushes second off and 
shouts from the rock): We the Tzakos 
have slain the Ascanti! We’ve brought 
back our cattle and some of theirs, 
too. 

Warriors: Death to the Ascanti! Hail 
to the mighty Tzakos! Hail! (None 
of this must be done as if it was pre- 
pared, everything must be irregular 
and seemingly spontaneous. T he weap- 
ons they carry can be swords and spears 
and small round shields.) 

JorvIN (He has been watching this ex- 
ultantly. Suddenly he catches sight of 
his UnciE Ono, and runs forward): 
Uncle! Uncle Odo! 

Ono: Why Jorvin! You’ve been hurt. Is 
anything wrong? (The marching and 
singing die down, the men gather 
around JORVIN.) 

Jorvin: Yes, Tajak hurt me. Tajak 
stole my new coat. Uncle Odo, 
Granny said to tell you that while 
you men are away, we women and 
children have no justice from Tajak. 
He takes anything he pleases from 
us, and if we don’t give him what he 
wants — see what he does to us! 
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(Indignant cries from warriors.) And 
now he has grown so bold, Uncle 
Odo, he thinks he can tell you war- 
riors what to do, too! He says we are 
all to stay here this winter, and not 
to go south at all! 

Opo: What’s that! Not go south? 

Jorvin (Nodding): Yes, that’s what he 
says, Uncle Odo. 

Warriors: He says! Does he think he 
is a king, then, to tell us what to do! 
We, the free people! we the conquer- 
ors; does he think we would submit 
to him like this? Kill Tajak! Kill 
him, the traitor! We’ll have Tajak’s 
blood! (All this should come irregu- 
larly from first one then another.) 

Opo (Leaps upon the flat rock): Kins- 
folk! (The warriors quiet down.) We 
the valiant are also the just. We 
choose our chiefs and hold our trials 
by talkings. We do not kill without 
a trial. (A few mutinous murmurs, 
then) 

Warriors: A talking then! We'll have 
a talking! (Some young warrior runs 
up to Ono with a stick. He cuts a 
notch in it near the top, then hands it to 
JORVIN, who swells with pride.) 

Opo: You may take this around, Jor- 
vin. Take it to every house in the 
village. Tell everyone that we war- 
riors are home again, and that we will 
have a talking on the common! 

Jorvin (Fervently): I will, Uncle Odo! 
I will! (Starts to run off stage, then 
looks back.) I'll tell everyone in the 
village, except Tajak! 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene III 


SertinG: Stone Judgment Seat under 
silhouette of oak tree on village com- 
mon. 

Art Rise: Shouts and laughter are heard, 
for the warriors are being welcomed 
home by their families. Once or twice 
TajAK’s name is mentioned by some- 
one in an angry tone. At last he him- 
self enters up left. Everyone stops 
talking, and looks at him without any 
greeting. He looks around, walks over 
in front of Judgment Seat and stands 
on step before tt.) 

Tasak (With a snarl): Welcome, O 
warriors. I see that you are home 
again, though no one has come to 
tell me so. (No one answers. At last 
several voices call out.) 

Warriors: Odo! You speak to him, 
Odo! 

Ono (He is pushed forward by the crowd, 
but he himself steps to face Tasax 
with some dignity): Tajak, you have 
been a wise chief to us. You have 
been crafty in battle. We followed 
your counsel in attacking the As- 
canti. First we set fire to their village 
at one end; then while they were 
busy putting out the fire, we stole 
the cattle from the other end; our 
own, and some of theirs, too. (Cheers 
from the crowd.) They ran out to 
fight us, but we beat them back. 
(More cheers and murmurs. Tasak 
smiles.) But now we are home again, 
we hear strange tales. What is this, 
Tajak, about staying north through 
the winter? 

Tasak (In blustering tones): I have de- 
cided that it is best for the clan to 
spend the winter here. Why should 





we leave? We have good houses and 
plenty to eat. 

Ovo: There would not be enough grass 
for our cattle. 

Tasak: We should kill most of the 
cattle as the winter passed, and steal 
new ones in the spring. (Murmurs 
and angry cries.) 

Opo: In that way we should be so hated 
by our neighbors that we should be 
always at war. 

Tasak: I can teach you how — 

Opo (Interrupting): But, O Tajak, 
whether we stay or whether we go is 
not for you to decide. 

TasaK (Fiercely): Why not? Am I not 
your chief? (Angry murmurs swell 
from the crowd.) 

Ovo: To whom are you speaking, 
Tajak! We are no lazy dwellers-by- 
the-sea, that need a king to think for 
them! No, we are the free folk, the 
long-haired warriors. We make our 
plans and choose our chiefs by talk- 
ings. Is it not so, kinsmen? (He ap- 
peals to crowd.) 

Warriors AND Peopte: It is so. We 
are the free folk, the long-haired war- 
riors. We make our plans and choose 
our chiefs by talkings. 

A Youne Warrior (Runs out in front 
of the others): Kinsfolk! Whom shall 
we have for chief now? Do we still 
want Tajak? 

Warriors AND Propte: No! No! 
Down with Tajak! We don’t want 
him any more! (Tasaxk stares about 
him, amazed. Steps back slightly. 
Looks alarmed.) 

. Youne Warrior: Whom, then! 

WaRRIORS AND Propue: Odo! We want 
Odo! Let us have Odo for chief! (All 
the warriors clash their weapons, as 
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sign that they have agreed on a new 
chief. Then several young men surge 
forward and raise Ovo on their 
shields. They lift him, cheering, and 
with shouts and clamor they carry him 
in a circle and back again to the Judg- 
ment Seat, where TasaK has been 
shoved aside. Ovo stands on the stone 
step and raises his spear on high. All 
hush.) 

Opo: Kinsfolk, the first deed I wish to 
do as your chief is an act of justice. 
Step forward, elders of the tribe! 
(They come up beside Ovo.) And 
now, the warriors! (They make a half- 
circle beyond. The women and chil- 
dren stand about the edges.) Now, 
Tajak! Stand forth! (He does so, 
with a surly growl.) No, not there. 
Stand on the north side, the side of 
ill-omen, for you are the accused. 
Jorvin, you stand on my right. (They 
take their places. Tasax tries to run 
away, but several warriors hold him.) 
And now, Jorvin, why is your face 
bloody? And to whom does that 
coat belong that Tajak has on? 

Tasak (Twisting about as the young men 
hold him): Take the coat! I don’t 
want it! I was only joking! (Again he 
tries to run away, but they catch him.) 

Jorvin: That’s my coat! Tajak stole it 
from me. 

A Woman: Out with him! He took my 
firewood! 

ANOTHER Woman: He stole my crab- 
apples! 

ANOTHER Woman: As soon as my hus- 
band left he stole my venison! 

Att Women: Scoundrel! Thief! 

Warriors (Those who are holding 
Tasak): What shall we do with him? 
(Ovo looks solemnly from one to an- 





other of the Exprrs of the tribe. They 
confer together in pantomime, then 
speak.) 

Ex.pers: Outlaw him! He shall be out- 
lawed! 

Ono (Nodding): Let him be stripped 
and sent forth naked into the woods. 
Let no man give him fire, and no 
woman give him food; for anyone 
who does so shall become outlaw as 
he is. (TasaK howls. They tear the 
coat from his back, and hustle him off- 
stage with some rough cuffs, shouting) 

Aux: Outlaw! Outlaw! Scoundrel! Thief! 

Granny (Comes forward): Your first 
judgment, my son, is a good judg- 
ment. Heaven send you prove a wise 
chief to us! And now, let the war- 
riors sit and rest after their journey. 
We women will prepare a great feast 
for them. (Opo nods. The WarriIors 
sit down here and there, while the 


women bustle about. Some come in 
with baskets of food, some with fire- 
wood. Ovo has sat upon the Judg- 
ment Seat where Jorvin and two 
younger children press against his 
knees. Gradually his voice grows 
louder till the words can be heard.) 

Ono: . . . and after that, we charged 
upon the Ascanti! We shouted so 
that they trembled with fright! 
(The children shake their heads and 
murmur “Oh!” admiringly.) They 
turned and tried to flee, but we ran 
after them. We smote them with our 
swords. ... 

Granny (Who is very busy down front, 
sighs and shakes her head as she looks 
back at Ovo) : Chief, indeed! He’s but 
a child still. . . . Children, children, 
all of them. .. . 


THE END 


The Magic Cookie Jar 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

A Prince, who is a Beggar. 

A Princess, who is a Kitchen Maid. 

A Butter, who is a villain. 

A Cook, who is a cook. 

Settina: A corner of the Royal Kitchen. 

At Rise. The High Cook and the 
KitcHEN Marp are baking cookies. 
The Coox is doing the rolling and 
cutting while the KitcHEN Marp is 
tending to the ovens. 

Cook (As she rolls the dough): 
Roly, poly, pudding and pie! 
Baking cookies till I die. 
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Nuts and raisins, sugar and spice — 
Roly, poly, mix ’em up nice! 

Marp: Why do you say that rhyme 
every time you roll out a fresh batch 
of cookies? 

Cook: ’Cause it puts a spell on ’em. 
Keeps ’em from getting too rich, or 
too crumbly, too hard or too soft. 

Main: Then why can’t you say a spell 
that will keep them from burning 
when they’re in the oven? 

Coox: Because that’s your job, you 
wicked girl, and if you let another 
panful burn, you’ll catch it! 





Maw (Ruefully): Don’t I know it? I 
don’t see what’s the matter with my 
nose! I never can smell anything 
burning until it is too late. 

Cook (Sniffing): Well, I smell some- 
thing this very minute. You better 
fly. 

Map (Running off stage): Oh dear, oh 
dear! In the name of all the fairy 
godmothers! Don’t let those cookies 
burn. 

Cook (Looking after her and shaking 
her head in despair): A worthless 
child if I ever saw one! Not worth her 
board and keep! In fact, I don’t see 
why they let her stay in the King’s 
kitchen. (Shrugging her shoulders.) 
Well, one good thing, she doesn’t eat 
much. That’s a blessing; and she 
does have a sweet disposition. (Knock 
at the door.) 

Cook (Crossly): Whoever is there, go 
away! This is baking day and we 
have no time for visitors. 

Voice: Please, please let me in. I’ve 
traveled so far and I’m so hungry. 
Cook (Wiping her hands on her apron 
and approaching the door): Indeed, I 
will not. We have nothing in this 

house for beggars. 

Voice: But I’m not a beggar. I am a 
prince. 

Cook (Scoffing): A likely story! Princes 
don’t come knocking at back doors. 
Go away, or I'll call the guards. (As 
the Cook returns to her work table, the 
Litre Main enters left carrying a 
tray of burned cookies. She is in tears.) 

Maip: Oh dear, oh dear, the cookies 
have burned again. Now I will be 
beaten. 

Cook: That you will, as soon as the 
Royal Butler finds out. 
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Main: Oh dear, kind, gentle cook, 
please don’t tell him this time. Let’s 
put the cookies in a jar and forget 
about them. 

Cook: I should say not. It was your 
fault that the cakes burned and 
you ll have to pay for it. 

Maip (Putting her arm around the 
Cook): Please, Cook, the Butler is 
such a harsh man and I am so afraid 
of him. Please. Didn’t you ever have 
a little girl like me? 

Cook (Beginning to relent): Well — yes, 
I did have a little girl. But she wasn’t 
like you — not one bit. She had a 
nose and an eye for baking, and she 
never let the cakes burn. 

Marp: But if she had let them burn, 
you wouldn’t have turned her over to 
a wicked old Butler to be beaten and 
locked up in a dungeon, would you? 

Coox: I’m sure I don’t know what I 
would have done. (Bell rings.) There’s 
the bell calling me to the royal din- 
ing-room. See if you can finish that 
last batch of cakes. 

Main: And you won’t tell the Butler, 
will you, Cookie? 

Cook: Well— not right away. But 
mind, you be careful of those cakes. 

Marn: Oh, I will —I will. (Cook ezits 
left.) 

Map (Watching her out of sight): Now’s 
my chance to get rid of these burned 
cookies. I'll dump them right into 
this old stone jar and no one will ever 
know. (Dumps cookies into stone jar 
which is standing on a nearby cup- 
board or shelf among other cookie cans 
and jars.) Now, I’m safe till someone 
eats a cookie out of this particular 
jar. (Returns to her work.) Oh my, 
oh Me! I just love to cook, even if 





things do burn. I guess I'll never be 
a really fancy cook. I’ll just be a 
plain, everyday cook and make fried 
potatoes every night for supper. 
(Knock at door, right.) 

Maip: Someone at the door — just 
when my hands are full of flour, and 
I’m sure there’s a smudge on my 
nose. (Calling) Who’s there? 

Voice: Someone who is tired and 
hungry. Please let me come in. 

Mann (Trying to tidy her dress and hair) : 
Tired and hungry? Why, this is the 
very place to come. This is the King’s 
kitchen just running over with good 
things. Come right in. (Opens door. 
A stranger enters wrapped in a long 
dark cloak and wearing a mask. The 
KitcHen Manrp starts back in terror.) 

Marp (Screaming): Help! Help! You’re 
a robber. Take one step further and 
I'll hit you over the head with this 
rolling pin. (Snatches up rolling pin 
from table and brandishes it in a 
threatening manner.) 

Beeear: Hush! Hush! Put down that 
weapon. I am not a robber. 

Marp: If you were an honest man you 
would not need to hide your face. 
Why do you wear a mask? 

Beaear: Put down that club and I'll 
tell you. 

Mann: It’s not a club. It’s a rolling pin. 

Braaar: Anyhow it’s a mighty danger- 
ous looking weapon. 

Mann: If you swear that you are not a 
robber, I’ll put it down. 

Beccar: What shall I swear by? 

Marin: Swear by your sacred honor and 
the great horned spoon. 

Braaar (Raising his right hand): Very 
well. I swear by my sacred honor and 
the great horned spoon that I am not 
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a robber. Now, are you satisfied? 

Mann: I guess so. But if you are not a 
robber, who are you? 

Beaaar: I told you — someone who is 
tired and very hungry. 

Marp: Oh, I know. You are a beggar. 

Breaaar (In disgust): No, I am not a 
beggar. Though I grant you, I must 
look very much like one. 

Mann: If you are not a beggar and not 
a robber, who are you? 

Breacar: For goodness sakes, child, 
what sort of girl are you? Do you 
think all men are either beggars or 
robbers? 

Main: No, but you have aroused my 
curiosity. 

Becaar: Please find me something to 
eat, and maybe I can satisfy your 
curiosity. (Seats himself at table.) 

Maip: How would you like some 
cookies and a glass of milk? 

Beacar: That would just suit me fine. 
(Map gets glass of milk and points 
out the supply of cookies.) 

Maip: Just help yourself to the 
cookies. We have any kind you want 
— sugar cookies, hermits, brownies, 
sand tarts, ginger snaps, vanilla 
wafers, macaroons — take your pick. 

Beaaar (Selecting the stone jar contain- 
ing the burned cookies): I'd like to 
have some out of this jar. 

Marp (Alarmed): Oh, I wouldn’t take 
those if I were you. 

Breaaar: Why not? Aren’t they good? 

Main: Not very ... You see... I 
burned them. 

Braear: But why did you put them in 
a cookie jar? Who wants to eat 
burned cookies? 

Mann: I know I should not have done 
it, but I’m always letting the cookies 
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burn and the Royal Butler beats me. 

Beaear: Why aren’t you more careful? 

Marin: I don’t know. It seems to be my 
nose. That’s the third batch I’ve 
burned today just because I couldn’t 
smell them burning. I don’t want to 
be caught again. 

BreaGar: You're a strange sort of child 
to be a kitchen maid. 

Main: I am afraid I am not a very good 
one. Maybe I'd do better if I were 
happier. 

Breaear: Don’t they treat you kindly? 

Map: Oh, no, sir. I never hear a kind 
word except from the cook. She is 
better to me than all the rest. I guess 
she feels sorry for me. 

Braaar: Did you always live here and 
work in the kitchen? 

Maip (Doubtfully): I don’t quite re- 
member. Sometimes I can remember 
playing in a beautiful garden and 
sleeping in a little gold bed. There 
was a lovely lady who sang to me and 
tucked me in bed at night. 

BeaGar: Strange how you came to be 
a kitchen maid. 

Main: The Royal Butler brought me 
here. Before he was a Butler he used 
to be a peddler and I used to travel 
around with him and dance for 
pennies. When he got this job here, 
I became a kitchen maid. But he was 
always cruel to me. 

Breaear: You should run away if he 
treats you so badly. 

Marp: Where would I go? Here I have 
a roof over my head and plenty of 
cookies to eat. 


- BeaGar: Why do you bake so many 


cookies. The place is full of them. 
Marp: Oh, we are always baking them 
for the prince. (Confidentially) I call 
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him the “Pig Prince” because he 
eats so many. 

Breacar: Have you ever seen him — 
the prince, I mean? 

Marin: Dear me, no. But I hear he is a 
homely youth and not over-bright. 

Breaaar: Indeed! Who told you that? 

Mar: Oh, the Butler and the house- 
boy. Cook thinks he’s wonderful, but 
that’s only because she took care of 
him when he was a baby. 

Cook (Entering left very much excited): 
Child! Child! Good gracious sakes 
alive! Oh, my stars and shoestrings! 
There is such excitement in the 
palace. 

Marin: What in the world is the matter? 

Cook: The prince is gone. Kidnapped 
he is. Carried off by two woodsmen 
and held for ransom. 

Maip (Clapping her hands): Goody! 
Goody! Now we won’t have to bake 
any more cookies. 

Cook (Shaking her): Why, you wicked, 
wicked girl. I’m sorry I didn’t tell the 
Royal Butler on you. The prince is 
wise and good. This is a terrible day 
for our kingdom. 

Braaar: Where did you hear this news? 

Cook: The palace is ringing with it. 
(Suddenly remembering her conversa- 
tion with the Beacar.) And by the 
way, how did you get in here? Aren’t 
you the fellow who knocked at the 
door a few minutes ago? 

Beaaar: The very one. The little maid 
invited me inside and gave me a glass 
of milk. 

Cook: Then out you go, and I’ll box 
her ears for giving away the King’s 
stores. 

Beaaar (Rising): I thought you were 
a woman with a kind heart. 





Coox: My heart is kind enough but 
there is no room in my kitchen for 
a man who wears a mask. 

Beaear: Then I will take it off. (He 
does 30, disclosing himself to be the 
Prince. The Cook falls to her knees.) 

Coox: Your gracious Highness! (To 
Marp) To your knees, girl. This is 
our noble Prince! 

Mai (Embarrassed): Oh, sire, forgive 
me for calling you a Pig Prince. I’m 
so ashamed. 

Braaar: I have no time to be angry. 
I’m too busy being kidnapped. Rise, 
both of you, you will have to help me. 

Main: Are you in any danger? 

Braaar: No, not yet. I overheard the 
villain plotting with my uncle, the 
king to carry me off and murder me 
in the forest. But I escaped in time. 
I’ve been wandering through the 
hills till I got so hungry for cookies 
I just had to come home. I thought 
no one would think of looking for me 
in our own kitchen. 

Coox: How can we help you, Sire? 

Beaear: It is that Butler who is plot- 
ting against me. He and my uncle 
want to get rid of me and divide the 
kingdom between them. But I have 
no actual proof of this. What I need 
to do is get a confession out of the 
Butler. We have no time to lose. 

Main (Picking up cake turner and roll- 
ing pin) : These are our only weapons, 
sir, but we’re willing to fight. 

BraGar: We won't need them. I have 
a better plan. 

Marn: Then tell us. I know I'll make a 
better detective than a kitchen maid. 

Breacar: We'll catch him with the 
magic cookie jar. 

Maz: But there isn’t such a thing. 
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Breaaar: Yes there is — right here on 
this table. (Points to jar with burned 
cookies.) My mother had this made 
when I was a little boy. Don’t you 
remember, Cook? 

Cook: Land sakes!I had forgotten that! 

Mar: But why, why did your mother 
do such a strange thing? 

Braear: Well, you see, I was always so 
hungry for cookies that I ate more 
than were good for me. And worse 
than that, when Cook and Mother 
refused to give me any more, I used 
to watch my chance and sneak out 
here and help myself. 

Marin: Why, that was stealing! 

Beacar: I never thought so, but 
Mother did, so she had the magic 
cookie jar made to teach me a Jesson. 

Mar: I see nothing strange about it. 
What is the magic? 

Brecar: Well, I don’t know if it is still 
in working order. But we can try. 

Mar: How? 

Beaaar: Reach in and get a cookie. 

Map (Following his orders) : I have one. 
Now what? 

Bracar: Remove the cookie from the 
jar. 

Maip: Why —I can’t. I can’t. Some- 
thing is holding fast to my arm. I 
can’t get it out of the jar. 

Breacar: Of course you can’t. That’s 
the magic. When I was a child it used 
to hold me a prisoner till Mother or 
cook came and caught me in the act. 

Marp: Now that you have seen that 
your magic is working, make it let 
go of me. 

Braaar: Oh, I can’t. You have to do 
that yourself. 

Man (Struggling): But I can’t. I can’t. 
Please, dear Prince, it’s hurting me. 





Beeaar: And it will go right on hurting 
till you confess what mischief you’ve 
been up to during the last 24 hours. 

Main: I haven’t been up to any. Ouch! 
Ouch! It’s pinching me! 

BeaGar (Laughing): Don’t I know? It 
used to pinch me too when I tried 
telling Mother I had been a little 
angel for the last twenty-four hours. 
You better make a clean breast of all 
your crimes. 

Cook: Dear me, this old jar reminds 
me of old times. Do you remember, 
Your Highness, how it made you con- 
fess putting a turtle in the Royal 
Chancellor’s bed? 

Breaear: I should say I do. Well, little 
girl, are you going to stay there all 
day, or are you going to confess your 
misdeeds? 

Maip: Oh dear! I guess I’ll have to. 
You might as well know, Cook, that 
when your back was turned I hid the 
burned cookies in this very jar. 

Coox: Why, you naughty child! 

Map (Attempting to release herself): 
Say, this magic isn’t working. I can’t 
get loose even now. 

BreaGcar: That means you haven’t told 
all. 

Main: Oh dear, oh dear. Now cook, you 
will be cross with me. But I guess 
I'll have to tell. I filled all the sugar 
boxes with salt this morning so that 
all your baking will turn out salt 
cookies instead of sugar cookies. 

Cook: You just wait, young lady, till 
the Royal Butler catches you this 
time. I won’t lift a finger to save you. 

_ Marp (Getting her arm out of the gar): 

Oh, it is good to be free again. And 

you can bet your life I'll behave my- 

self in this kitchen from now on. 
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Why, there’s no telling what magic 
is working here. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the pots and pans and even 
the rolling pin are enchanted. 

Braaar: Now that I am sure the magic 
jar is working, we are ready to catch 
the Royal Butler. All we need to do 
is to get him to stick his hand in that 
jar, and we have him. 

Marp: That should be easy. This is his 
day to inspect the kitchen. He should 
be coming here any minute now. 

Coox: But he doesn’t like cookies. 
Never touches them. 

Beaear: I'll take care of that. Leave 
everything to me. Hand me the jar, 
and I will prepare the bait. (Throws 
a handful of gold coins into the magic 
jar.) When he catches the glitter of 
these coins, he will be sure to grab for 
them. Now, cook, our trap is set. 
You may call the butler. 

Coox: At once, Your Highness. (Exit 
Cook.) 

Maip: Oh, I’m so excited! Do you 
really think we’ll catch him? 

Beaear: Certainly, if we are patient. 
Now fill my plate with cookies, and 
then go about your work as if noth- 
ing is happening. I'll adjust my 
mask. (Replaces mask.) 

Coox (To But eR as they enter left): 
I trust everything will meet with 
your approval. Of course, we have 
been baking and things are a trifle 
upset. 

But ier (Gruffly): Don’t worry. I'll let 
you know soon enough if things are 
not to my liking. (Catching sight of 
Kitcuen Maip) And if that flighty 
kitchen maid has burned any more 
cakes, I'll have her thrown into a 
dungeon. (Sees Beaaar calmly eating 





cakes at the table.) Ho, Ho, Sir, who 
are you, and what are you doing 
here? 

Becear: Just a poor beggar, sir, who 
has been given a place at the king’s 
table. 

But er: So! And who has the right to 
give away the king’s stores? 

Maip (Bravely): I said he might sit 
down for a moment and have a bite 
to eat. He was so tired and looked so 
hungry. He has traveled a long way. 

But ier (Jn a rage): You — You —a 
serving maid! No better than a beg- 
gar yourself! It is not your place to 
offer food to others. (Sniffs.) And 
what is worse, I smell something 
burning. Cook, did this miserable 
girl burn any more cakes? 

Cook: Well, I really couldn’t say, sir. 

But er: Oh, you couldn’t! Well, I can. 
She has burned the cakes and she 
will be thrown into the dungeon as 
soon as she has had a good beating. 
(He reaches for the Main who runs to 
Cook for protection.) 

Marp: Oh, no, no, no! There are rats 
in the dungeon and I am so afraid of 
rats. 

Breocar (Mildly): You seem a harsh 
sort of fellow. 

But Ler (Fastening his attention on the 
BraeGar): Oh, I do, do I? Well, you 
worthless beggar, I’ll soon show you 
just how harsh I can be. There is a 
law against beggars in this kingdom, 
and it is especially severe to those 
who do not show their faces. I am 
going to have you locked up in the 
tower this very minute. 

BreacGar (Pretending to bite on something 
hard in the cake he is eating. He jumps 
up, holding his jaw) : Ouch! Say, what 
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kind of cookies do you people bake 
in this kitchen? Why, I’ve almost 
broken my tooth on a stone. 

Cook (Indignantly): Faith and there 
are no stones in my cakes! 

ButTLer: Serves you right if you’ve 
broken your whole jaw. And you'll 
be glad enough to chew on stones 
after you’ve been in the tower for a 
while on a good round diet of air and 
water. 

Maip (Inspecting what the Breaaar is 
holding in his hand): But — but — it 
isn’t a rock — it’s a gold piece! 

Beaaar: Girl, where did you get those 
cookies? 

Marp (Pointing to magic jar): Out of 
that blue jar, sir. 

Butter: What nonsense is this? (Jn 
surprise) Why it is a gold piece, and 
no mistake. Where did this come 
from? Answer me. 

Coox: Out of our oven, sir. We baked 
"em this morning. 

Mann: She speaks the truth. You see I 
did burn some cookies and hid them 
in that stone jar. Then when this 
beggar came along, I offered him 
some of the burned cookies and you 
can see for yourself what happened. 

Beacar: That must be the magic 
cookie jar I have heard so much 
about. 

Butter: What have you heard about 
it? 

Braaar: Oh, I'd be afraid to tell, sir. 
You’d have me thrown out for a 
fool and a liar. 

Butter: Answer me or I'll call the 
guards. 

Beaaar: In that case, sir, I'll tell you 
all I know. I have heard tell of a 
magic cookie jar that turns ordinary 
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sugar cookies into ten dollar gold 
pieces, and if the cookies chance to 
be burned they are changed into 
twenty dollar gold pieces. Of course, 
I never really believed it until now. 

Cook (Opening jar and peering inside): 
Faith and I can see something that 
glitters like gold coins. 

Butter (Pushing her away from the 
jar): Stand back, woman. Let me 
look. Why, there is gold in that jar 
—handfuls of gold—a fortune! 
(Reaches in.) 

Map (Jumping up and down): Let me 
see. Let me see. 

Butter: Just a minute. My hand 
seems to be caught. 

BreaGcar (Smiling): Maybe you were 
too greedy for the gold. 

But ier (Struggling): Is this a trick? I 
can’t get my hand out of this jar. 
Becear (Shrugging his shoulders): 
Think of that! The royal butler can’t 
get his big fist out of the cookie jar. 

But er: But when I do, you'll feel the 
weight of it, you can depend on that. 

Maip (Sticking out her tongue): Even 
I am not afraid of you, now! 

Butier: You let me out of here. I'll 
call the guards and have you all 
ground to mincemeat. 

Cook: You’re such a tough old critter, 
you wouldn’t make mincemeat fit for 
a decent pie. 

Butter: You impudent old wretch! 
I'll have you put in irons. 

Cook: Not till you get loose from that 
jar, you won't. 

Butuer (70 Breaaar): You have some- 
thing to do with this, you rogue. 

Breacar: Easy, easy on the harsh 
words. You should be more polite to 
your prince. (Removes mask.) 


Butier (In amazement): The Prince! 
How did you get here? 

Prince: Aha! You thought I had fallen 
victim to your evil plans. Well, I 
fooled you, and now you are going to 
tell me all about those plans, and this 
little lady is going to write down 
everything you say. 

Mann: Wait till I get paper and pencil. 
(Exits.) 

Butter: You can’t prove a thing 
against me. I have always been a 
faithful servant. 

Prince: That is what I thought until 
now. But your story of today will 
make interesting reading in the 
courts. 

Butter: What makes you think I'll 
talk? 

Prince: You are not in a very com- 
fortable position, Mr. Butler. After a 
while, your arm will begin to ache, 
and your back will ache, and your 
legs will ache. And in a day or so, 
the ache will grow beyond all en- 
durance. In fact, if you stay there 
long enough, you'll die from weak- 
ness, hunger, thirst and exhaustion. 

But er: You’re talking nonsense. I can 
get free from this jar any time I like. 

Prince: How? 

Butter: By calling the guards. 

Prince: Then I should certainly call 
them if I were in your place. 

Butier: I will. (Shouting) Guards! 
Guards! Help! Help! Guards! 
Guards! (Silence.) 

Butter (After a pause): Where are 
they? 

Prince: Out looking for me. They 
think I am kidnapped, and like loyal 
subjects they have gone to search for 
me. There is no one to help you. 
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Main (Reéntering left): I am ready to 
write down his confession. 

Butter: But I am not ready to make 
any. I have done nothing to confess. 
Ouch! Ouch! Oooh! Something’s 
pinching me. Ouch! Ouch! 

Map (Giggling): Isn’t it awful? That’s 
just the way it pinched me when I 
told a fib. And it will go right on 
pinching and pinching. You better 
confess before you are black and 
blue. 

Prince: She knows what she is talking 
about. You better talk. 

But ier: Ouch! Ouch! All right. Ouch! 
What do you want to know? 

Prince: Your plans for my kidnapping. 

Butter: They were simple enough. 
The king and I planned to kill you 
and divide the kingdom between us. 

Prince: I thought so. (Jo Maip now 
acting as stenographer) Do you have 
that down in black and white? 

Marn: Every word. 

Beeaar: That’s all I want. With this 
paper, I can force the king to give up 
his throne, drive this fellow out, and 
the kingdom will be mine. 

Cook: Oh, your Highness, I am so 
happy for you. 

Butter: Why can’t I get loose from 
this infernal contraption? 

Bracar: Probably because you have 
not told all your secrets. 

Cook: Yes, I know he has something 
else to tell — something about this 
child here. She is not his daughter. 
Where did you get this little girl? 

Butier: I found her on my doorstep 
when she was a tiny baby and I have 
cared for her ever since. Ouch! Ouch! 
Murder! Help! My arm is breaking. 

Prince: Now maybe you will stop in- 


venting fairy tales. 

Butuer: If you must know, I stole her 
from the palace garden when she was 
two years old. 

Coox: And kept her for your slave, you 
villain. 

Prince: Then she is not a kitchen 
maid, but a princess. 

But.er: Your sister, in fact. 

Prince: My sister! But we had given 
her up for dead. 

Main: Do you mean I am a really, 
truly princess? 

Prince: Of course you are. No wonder 
you were such a poor kitchen maid. 
A royal princess seldom has a talent 
for baking. 

Cook: Indeed, I'll be sorry to lose you 
in my kitchen, even if you did let the 
cakes burn. 

Map: Then I won’t leave you. You 
must move into the palace with me 
and be my companion. 

Cook: Oh, thank you, thank you. 

Beccar: Oh ho, we have almost for- 
gotten this fellow. What is to be done 
with him? 

Coox: Hanging is most too good for 
him. 

Main: Oh, I know — the very thing. 

Prince: I hope it is something black 
and awful. 

Main: It is. Let’s make him eat every 
one of those burned cookies — every 
single one. 

Breaaar: A capital idea. 

Butier: No, no — anything but that. 
Spare me. Spare me. Help! Help! 
(The three close in around the BuTLER 
and douse his head in the cookie jar as 
the curtain falls on his futile cries for 
help.) 

THE END 





Louisa Alcott’s Wish 


by Sophie L. Goldsmith 


Characters 

Louisa Aucort, six at this time. May be 
acted by a child of eight or nine. 

Mrs. Bronson Aucort, her mother. 

Bronson Axcort, her father. 

Pappy O’Rourkgs, an Irish lad of seven 
or eight. 

Bippy O’ Rourke, his sister, a year or so 
older. 

Tue Town Crier. 

Mrs. O’Rourke. 

Grant, the dog. 

ScENE I 

SettinG: The living-room of the Alcott 
family. 

Ar Rise: On the floor, surrounded by 
books, sits six-year-old Louisa. She is 
building a bridge out of large, fat 
books, and every once in a while she 
stops to scribble something on paper. 
Her father sits next to her, watching her 
proudly, and on the other side of her 
sits her mother, rocking the baby to 
sleep. 

Bronson Axucorr: You see, Abigail! 
She has already a natural taste for 
books! 

Mrs. Axcorr: Now, Bronson! The 
child is just learning to read! Do you 
suppose she has any idea what book 
she’s using? 

Louisa: I want the big, fat book be- 
ginning with “B,” Father. 

Bronson Axucorr: There! She knows 

 Bacon’s Essays already! 

Mrs. Atcorr: Why do you want that 
book, dear? It’s a very big heavy one. 
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Louisa: That’s just why, Marmee, 
dear! I want to make a bridge of it, 
and then I want to walk across the 
bridge and sail far, far away! 

Mrs. Atcorr: Wouldn’t you just as 
soon keep Baby for me for a few 
minutes? 

Louisa (Stretching out her arms for 
Baby): Oh, yes indeed. 

Mrs. Aucort (Handing baby to her): Be 
careful of her! Come, Bronson. Help 
me to move Anna out of her room — 
ours is sunnier and better for her 
cold. 

Bronson Atcortt: Very well, my dear. 
Louisa, you will find Plato on the 
lowest shelf. He is also rather a 
heavy book, but useful — useful! 

Louisa: Oh, thank you, Father! (Ezit 
Mr. and Mrs. Atcorr. Louisa, left 
alone, talks to the baby while she 
builds a house all of books around her.) 
Now, baby, dear, I was going to 
build a bridge, but instead I'll build a 
nice, cozy cottage all for you. Let’s 
pretend you are my very own baby, 
and that this is our brand-new cot- 
tage. Dear me, I have nothing to feed 
you with! Will you be very good and 
wait till Louisa gets you something 
to eat? Will you? (She peeps inside 
the fence of books and waves good-bye.) 
Good-bye, baby! Louisa is coming 
right back! (Backing to the exit and 
blowing kisses to the baby, she goes out. 
Naturally nothing can be seen of the 
baby, because the high fence of books 





Mrs. 


completely hides her. Enter 
ALCOTT.) 

Mrs. Aucort (Looking about the room): 
Louisa! (Calling) Louisa! Where can 
she be? And the baby, too! (Calling 
more loudly and continuing to search 
everywhere excepting inside the fence of 
books.) Louisa! Louisa! 


CURTAIN 
” * - 
Scene II 


Serrine: The Boston Common. 

At Rise: Pat and Binpy are sitting on 
bench swinging their feet. Giant, the 
dog, squats at one end of the bench.) 

Brippy: I do believe you are afraid of 
that dog, Pat! 

Pat: ’Fraid! I guess not! I’m just tired 
of playin’, that’s all. (Grant half 
gets up and starts toward Pat, who 
shrinks back. G1ANT growls and lies 
down again.) 

Biwpy: Oh, no, you’re not afraid! Oh, 
no! (Enter Louisa, rolling a hoop. As 
she comes skipping along in back of 
her hoop, it rolls into Giant. Immedi- 
ately Louisa kneels next to him and 
puts her arms around his neck.) 

Louisa: Did I hurt you, dog? Oh, what 
a beauty you are! (She pets him, and 
he snuggles up to her.) 

Bippy: That’s more than you’d dare do, 
Pat! 

Louisa (Looks up from patting GIANT, 
and notices children for the first time) : 
Hello, little girl! 

Buwpy: Hello! 

Louisa: Is this your dog? 

Bippy: Oh, no. We were playing here, 
and he came along and then we 
couldn’t play any more. 


Louisa: Why not? 

Bippy: Well, you see — (Here Giant 
gives a growl. She shrinks away.) He’s 
so big, and Pat tried to tie a can to 
his tail — 

Louisa: Tie a can to his tail! How 
dared he do such a thing? 

Pat: Aw, that’s nothin’. We do it to 
all the dogs in our alley. 

Louisa: But it’s cruel! And such a 
beautiful dog, too! (Pets him.) 

Pat: That’s just like a girl! We were 
just havin’ some fun — most of ’em 
don’t mind. They like it. 

Louisa: Like it! I'd like to do it to you 
and see how you’d like it! 

Pat: All right! Go ahead! 

Louisa: Do you really mean it? 

Pat: Sure I do. Here — here’s the can. 
(He reaches under the bench and picks 
up an old tin can with a string tied to 
it.) Here —tie it on me. I bet / 
won’t say a word. 

Louisa: Oh, what fun! Only you 
haven’t got any tail. 

Bippy: Wait — I’ll fix him a tail. I got 
this out of the ashcan this morning. 
I knew it would come in handy. 
(From the pocket of her torn and dirty 
apron she produces a scraggy bit of fur 
from an old neckpiece.) There’s your 
tail, Pat! (She pins the tail on his 
jacket, and Louisa ties the can on the 
tail. Pat gets on all fours, barking like 
a dog and dragging the tail behind him. 
Suddenly Giant leaps on him, and 
boy and dog roll over and over.) 

Bippy: Oh, oh, oh! He’ll kill him, I 
know he will! Get off there — get off, 
you great big dog, you! (As they are 
scuffling, enter Mas. O’Rourkeg. She 
is a big Irishwoman, and sie carries in 


her hand a paper bag.) 





Mrs. O’Rovurke: Well, for the love of 
the saints! An’ what are you children 
doin’ now? 

Louisa (To Grant, the dog): Come here, 
sir! Come here, I say! (GIANT gives 
Pat a final roll-over and bounds over to 
Louisa.) Didn’t you know he was 
only playing? Bad dog, to frighten 
them so! Bad dog! (Pat sits up and 
rubs his bumps. Giant puts his head 
contritely on one side.) 

Mrs. O’Rourke (To Pat): A fine- 
lookin’ fellow you are, my lad! Let- 
ting a little lass call the dog off you! 

Pat (Sulkily): She didn’t need to call 
him off. I knew all the time he was 
just fooling. 

Mrs. O’Rourke (Spying Pat’s “tail” 
as he gets up and rubs himself off): 
And where does this come from? 

Bippy: "T'was in the ashcan, Mom. I 
didn’ think you wanted it any more. 

Mrs. O’Rourke: No more I did. But 
no more I ever wished to see it again. 
I thought ’twas gone for good and 
all. (She unpacks the paper bag she 
carries.) Come, now — ’tis time for 
lunch. Will ye be having a bite and a 
sup with us, little lady? 

Loutsa: Oh, thank you. (She eats what 
is handed to her.) My, this is good! 
What is it? 

Pat: What should it be? Cold fish an’ 
cold potatoes, o’course! 

Louisa: Fish! How splendid! I never 
had any. 

Bippy: Never had any fish! 

Louisa: No, my father won’t let us eat 
fish or meat. We have only vegetables 
and bread and fruit. 

‘Mrs. O’Rovurke: Saints alive! And 
who may your father be? 

Louisa: Don’t you know my father? 


Why, he’s Bronson Alcott, and I’m 
his little girl, Louisa. 

Pat: How come you’re here? 

Louisa: Well, you see, I was taking 
care of Baby, and I had nothing to 
feed her, so I went to get something. 
And then the sun looked so beautiful, 
I just slipped out of the house and 
walked a little way, and then I 
walked a teeny bit more — and here 
I am! 

Mrs. O’Rourke: Well, you’d best be 
getting back to the baby! 

Loutsa: Yes, I s’pose I ought. May I 
bring her a piece of this salt fish? 
She’s never had any, you know. 

Pat: Sure — bring her mine. I hate the 
stuff. 

Biopy: And bring her this tail to play 
with. She won’t be raising a fuss 
with it, the way Pat did. (Hands 
Loutsa the “‘tail.’’) 

Louisa: Oh, thank you all. How 
kind you are! Good-bye — good-bye! 
(Exit Mrs. O’Rourke, Bippy and 
Pat. Louisa climbs up on the bench, 
spreads out the piece of paper which 
they have left, and carefully wraps in it 
the pieces of salt fish and tail. Giant, 
the dog, jumps up on the bench with 
her, and she talks to him.) 

Louisa: My, isn’t it splendid to see the 
world, dog! I wonder what your real 
name is? I shall call you “Giant” 
because you're so big. (Grant claps 
his paws.) Now, Giant, I’m going to 
take you home with me and show you 
my baby sister and the beautiful 
house I built for her. Oh, it’s such a 
beauty! Father let me have all his 
biggest books for it, and I built them 
all snug around her. (She yawns.) Oh, 
excuse me, Giant! The sun’s making 





me sleepy! (She yawns again.) I’ve 
had a long walk, you know. Shall we 
go home, Giant? Shall we? (Her head 
droops down on his shoulders.) Nice 
dog — good dog. (She falls asleep. 
There is a pause of a minute or two 
while she sleeps with GIANT on guard. 
Then in the distance a clanging dinner 
bell is heard, and a voice calling.) 

Town Crier (Jn the distance): Lost! A 
little girl, six years old, in a pink 
frock, white hat, and new green 
shoes! Anyone finding this child, 
please return to the distracted par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Amos Bronson 
Alcott! (He comes on the stage, ringing 
his big dinner bell and proclaiming.) 
Lost! A little girl, six years old, in 
a pink frock, white hat, and green 
shoes! Anyone finding this child, 
please return to the distracted par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Amos Bronson 
Alcott! (He approaches Lovuisa’s 
bench. At the sound of his bell and 
voice, she awakens with a start, listen- 
ing as he again proclaims.) Lost! A 
little girl, six years old, in a pink 
frock, white hat, and new green 
shoes! Anyone finding this child, 
please return to the distracted par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Amos Bronson 
Alcott! (Grant also does a bit of 
pantomiming tapping Louisa, pownt- 
ing at her, etc.) 

Louisa (Wide awake now): Why, I’m 
Louisa! Here I am, sir — here I am! 

Town Crier (Turning and seeing her): 
Why, so you are! How did you get 
here, child? 

Louisa: Oh, I just walked. It was easy! 

Town Crier (Again ringing his bell): 
Found! Found! A little girl, six years 
old, in a pink frock, white hat — 
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Louisa (As loudly as possible): And new 
green shoes! (She takes the bell from 
the hand of the astonished Town 
Crier, and walks ahead of him. 
GIANT, picking up the newspaper 
package with his teeth, brings up the 
rear.) Hurrah, everybody! Found, a 
little girl, six years old, in a pink 
frock, white hat, and new green 
shoes! (As she proclaims this, ringing 
the bell, the little procession exits.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene IIT 


SeTtinG: The same as Scene I. The 
fence of books is just exactly as Louisa 
has left it. 

At Rise: Mr. and Mrs. Aucorr are 
sitting together at the window, anz- 
wously looking out. 

Mrs. Aucort: Oh, if we only had some 
news! Where can she be? 

Bronson Axcort: She cannot be very 
far off, my dear. Surely those little 
feet cannot go far, especially when 
she’s carrying the baby. 

Mrs. Aucort: Yes, to think she took 
Baby with her! I cannot believe she 
would do such a thing! (The sound of 
the bell is heard, and Lovutsa’s voice 
heard proclaiming loudly — “‘ Found 
—” etc., etc.) 

Bronson Atcort: You see? Providence 
watches over her, my dear. 

Mrs. Atcorr: Oh, how happy I am! 
(Enter Louisa, Town Crier, GIANT. 
Louisa rushes up to her mother and 
hugs her, then to her father. Giant 
goes to one end of the room and sits 
there, guarding the package.) 

Lovursa: Mother, I’ve had such a splen- 
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Mrs. Aucorr (Hugging her, too): 
Louisa! What a fright you gave us, 
my darling! But where is Baby? 

Louisa: Why, I left her in my new 
cottage. 

Mrs. Aucotr: Your new cottage? 
Where, dear? Where? 

Loutsa: Right here, Marmee, dariing! 
(She goes over to the fence of books, 
stoops over, and lifts the baby out.) 
Why, I do believe she’s been fast 
asleep all this time! 

Mrs. Autcort: Louisa! This is too good 
to be true! (She takes the baby from 
Lovuisa’s arms.) True — fast asleep! 

Bronson Axucort: Louisa, my dear, it 
is impossible to be harsh with you. 
But I fear you must be taught not to 
give us so much anxiety in the fucure. 
(He takes a piece of strong cord from 
his pocket, and ties it around Lovutsa’s 
waist. Then he ties the other end around 
a chair.) For the rest of the day, 
Louisa, you will remain right here. 
Perhaps this will help you to remem- 
ber not to run away again. 

Town Crier: Well, I must be going. 
Sorry to see you in trouble, miss, but 
it won’t last long. Would you like 
your parcel? 

Louisa (Reaching out her hands eagerly) : 
Oh, yes! Yes, indeed! (He takes the 
parcel from G1ant’s mouth, and hands 
it to her. Then he goes out, touching his 
hat.) 

Mrs. Atcotr: What have you there, 
Louisa? 

Louisa: Oh, please, Marmee, dear, it’s 
a secret. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Aucort: Secrets flourish well in 
solitude, Louisa. We will leave you 
with your secret and your own re- 


flections. (Exit Mr. and Mrs. At- 
COTT.) 

Louisa (Starts to go across the room to 
GIANT, but the cord which ties her to 
the chair prevents her from doing so. 
She stretches out her arms to him. With 
a bound, he jumps over to her and rubs 
his nose against her.): Never mind, 
Giant! When I grow up, I’m going 
to write books, and tell other children 
all about good times like we had 
today. (Unwraps parcel and starts 
feeding Giant.) And I think maybe 
you'd better eat this fish instead of 
Baby. Don’t you think so, Giant? 
(Grant nods and chews happily. 
Louisa examines the fur piece Pat 
has used as a tail.) But you wouldn’t 
want this tail, would you Giant? 
(He shakes his head.) You have such a 
beautiful one of your own. When I 
grow up I'll have a lovely tail too — 
but no. I think I’d rather write 
stories. Yes, I’m sure I’d rather do 
that. (She reaches over to where 
“‘Plutarch’s Lives” is lying face 
downward, and starts scribbling busily. 
Enter Bronson ALcorTT.) 

Mr. Atcotr: What are you doing, 
Louisa? 

Louisa: I’m writing a story about ev- 
erything that happened today. Some 
day I mean to write lots and lots of 
stories, and then I wish everybody in 
the world would read them. 

Giant (Stepping to the middle of the 
stage and bowing low while Louisa 
scribbles in utter absorption, and 
Bronson Atcott looks over her 
sioulder): And we all know Louisa’s 
wish came true, don’t we? 


THE END 





Part Three Grades 1, 2, 3 





Little White Cloud 


A Thanksgiving Play 
by Esther Cooper 


Characters 
Fara 
CHARITY 
LittLe Waite CLoup 
Curer THUNDERBIRD 
JOHN 

SETTING: A pioneer cabin on the western 
plains. 

At Rise: Farts is seated on the chair at 
right of table. She is a little pioneer 
girl. She is wearing a long dress, and 
her foot is bandaged. In the chair be- 
hind the table, her older sister, CHar- 
ITY, is sewing busily. 

Faitu (Anziously): It’s dark, Charity. 
Don’t you think Father and Mother 
and John should have been home by 
this time? 

Cuarity: I’m sure they’re all right. 
They had to go a long way, you 
know, to reach Denver City. 

Faitn (Sighing): I wish we could have 
gone with them! If only I hadn’t 
sprained my ankle! (Looks at it.) 

Cuarity (Cheerfully): We can go an- 
other time. 

Fartu: John and Father always go! It 
isn’t fair! 

Cuarity: But, Faith, they go only to 
get provisions! And you know we 
couldn’t help to load things like bar- 
rels of flour! Anyway, they very sel- 
dom have room for us. 


Farru: I know it, Charity. I guess I’m 
just selfish. But I am glad Mother 
could go along this time! 

Cuarity: Yes, soam I. Poor Mother — 
she works so hard! The trip will be a 
treat for her. 

Fartu: I was afraid she wouldn’t go at 
first. Weren’t you? 

Cuarity: Yes, she doesn’t like to leave 
us alone. But we’re safe, here in the 
settlement. 

Fartu: But we live at the very edge of 
the settlement. If Indians came, 
they’d come here first of all! 

Cuarity (Laughing): Stop worrying, 
Faith. No Indians are coming. The 
Indians are our friends. 

Faitu: I know the plains Indians are 
our friends — but not the mountain 
Indians! And it was a band of moun- 
tain Indians we saw this afternoon, 
over on the Cherokee Trail. You said 
so, yourself. 

Cuarity: They’ve camped there for 
just a little while. Tomorrow they’ll 
be gone. 

Fartu: I hope so! Oh, Charity, I’m so 
afraid! Suppose Chief Thunderbird is 
camped over there on the trail. He’s 
our very worst enemy! (CHARITY puts 
her sewing down, and turns her chair 
toward her sister.) 

Cuarity: Now, don’t worry. I don’t 





imagine Chief Thunderbird is within 
a hundred miles of this cabin! Let’s 
not talk about Indians any more! 

Faitu: I won’t. But I do wish Father 
and Mother would come. I'd feel 
safer if they were here. And John, 
too, even if he is only thirteen! 

Cuarity: They’ll be home soon. And, 
Faith — they'll have barrels of flour! 
Tomorrow, we'll have fresh bread! 
You haven’t forgotten that tomorrow 
is Thanksgiving. 

Faitu: No, I haven’t forgotten. But I 
don’t feel very thankful, with In- 
dians around the house! 

Cuarity: We're pioneers — and pio- 
neers have to be brave. Mother told 
us that when we started west in the 
covered wagon. Don’t you remember? 
And we promised her we would. 

Fartu: I do try to be brave. But ’m 
scared, anyway. Oh, I wish the In- 
dians would make friends with us as 
they made friends with the Pilgrims 
on the very first Thanksgiving! 

Cuarity: Some day, they will, Faith. 
If we do our part. 

Fartu (Starting): What was that? 

Cuarity: I didn’t hear anything. (They 
listen.) 

Fartu: I know I heard something. Out- 
side the door! (Runs fearfully to her 
sister.) Oh, Faith, I know its In- 
dians! 

Cuarity: Not Indians, child. Just 
Father and the others coming home, 
perhaps. I’ll look. (Goes to the door 
and looks out.) There’s no one in 
sight. (Returns to table.) 

. Farra: But I’m sure I heard — (Stops 
and listens. A scratching sound is 
heard at the door.) There it is again! 

Cuarity: I hear it now. But — what 
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can it be? (She again goes toward 
doorway.) 

Faitu: Don’t open the outer door! 
Please don’t! 

Cuarity: But I must see what it is! 
(Steps through doorway.) 

Faitn (Cowering behind the table): 
Charity — please! (Cuarirty, looking 
surprised, enters, leading a little girl by 
the hand. The child is white, but is 
dressed in Indian clothes.) 

Cuanrity: Faith — look! 

Farru (Nervously): An Indian! 

Cuarity: But she isn’t an Indian! 
She’s white. 

Fartu: She must be an Indian! Look at 
her clothes! 

Cuarity: Who are you, little girl? (The 
child shakes her head.) 

Fartu: I don’t think she knows what 
we're saying! 

Cuarity: Can’t you understand us at 
all? (The child looks at the food on the 
table, then looks toward Fairu, and 
points to her own mouth.) 

Fartu: What does she mean? 

Cuarity: She means she’s hungry. 
(Laughs.) Here, little one. Sit down. 
(She puts child into chair at right of 
table. Farru sits in chair behind table. 
CHARITY goes around to left of table, 
pours milk into glass, and gives it to 
child with some gingerbread from the 
plate.) 

Fata (As child begins to eat): She does 
seem hungry. 

Cuarity: I wonder if she ever tasted 
ginger-cake before. 

Fait: She must have come from the 
Indians. But she’s as white as we are! 

Cuarity: Maybe the Indians captured 
her. Some white children have been 
adopted into tribes. 





Farta: She certainly doesn’t belong in 
the settlement. We’d have seen her 
before this. 

Cuarity: No. I don’t think — (Stops 
and looks up in alarm.) What’s that? 
(Curer THUNDERBIRD enters silently. 
He is tall and dignified, dressed in a 
war-bonnet and blanket.) 

Curer: Girl. Mine. (Farra hides under 
the table. The child leaps up joyfully 
and runs to him. They go out together.) 

Cuarity: Well — of all things! (Look- 
ing about.) Faith! Where are you? 

Faitu: Are they gone? (Rises slowly.) 
Oh, Charity! Oh, my goodness! What 
will happen next? (Jon dashes into 
the room. He is a boy of thirteen, 
dressed in a plain white shirt and 
patched trousers.) 

Joun: Oh! (Stops in relief.) Are you all 
right? We just drove in and Mother 
saw the Indian come out of the house. 

Farru: He hardly spoke to us. He just 
took the little girl and left. 

Joun: Girl? What girl? 

Faitu: A little white girl in Indian 
clothes. I guess she was lost. We 
never saw her before. She came in 
and motioned for food. 

Cuarity (In sudden alarm): What 
about Father and Mother? Do you 
suppose they’re all right? 

Joun: I'll go back and see. (He rushes 
out.) 

Cuarity (Following him jo the door): 
Hurry, John! 

Faitu (Slowly going toward her sister): 
Oh, I’m afraid to look out! Do you 
see anything? 

Cuarity: Yes, it’s moonlight. Father 


and the Indian are talking. The In- 
dian is making signs. 

Farru: Do you think he’s friendly? 

Cuarity: Yes, I think so, but I don’t 
know much about the sign language. 
He’s going away now. 

Farta: Is the little girl with him? 

Cuarity: Yes, she seems to like him. 
(Turns back and walks to table. Begins 
to clear up the dishes the little girl 
used.) 

Faita (Dropping into chair at left of 
table): I never was so scared in all my 
life! (Enter Joun, excitedly.) 

Joun: Do you know who that big In- 
dian is? 

Cuarity: Who is he? 

Joun: Chief Thunderbird! 

Fartu: Thunderbird! 

Joun: Yes, and the little girl is his 
adopted daughter. She’s white, but 
her parents were killed in an Indian 
raid and the Chief took her for his 
own. I’ve heard people say that he 
calls her Little White Cloud and is 
very good to her. She must have 
wandered away from the camp. 

Cuarity: I guess he was glad to find 
her, then. 

Joun: Glad! He’s so glad because you 
two looked after her that he made 
signs of peace to Father. He’s a pow- 
erful chief, you know. So I guess we 
don’t have to fear the mountain In- 
dians any more — thanks to you 
girls. 

Farru: I guess I can be thankful tomor- 
row — even with Indians around the 
house! (They laugh together.) 

THE END 





Peter Rabbit 


by Natalie Simonds 


Characters 
FLopsy 
Mopsy 
Corton-TaIL 
PETER 
Moruer Rassit 
Farmer McGrecor 


Scene I 

SettinG: The rabbit-hole. 

Ar Rise: Morner Rassit, Fiopsy, 
Mopsy, Corron-Tam and Prrer 
are seated around the breakfast table, 
just finishing their meal. 

Moruer Rassit: Now, children, I 
have to get ready to go into town 
and do some shopping. 

FLopsy: Can I go too, Mother? 

Mopsy: Take me with you. 

Corton-T ai: I wanna go. 

Peter: Me, too. 

Moruer Rassirt: Children! Children! 
Be quiet! No, I can’t take you with 
me. I have too many errands. But 
I'll tell you what... . 

Corus (Quickly): What? 

Moruer Rassir: If you’re very good 
children, you’ll have a surprise for 
supper... . 

FLopsy (Ezcitedly): Red cabbage! 

Mopsy (Stuttering in her eagerness): 
R-r-r-radishes! 

Moruer Rassit (Laughing): No. 
You’re both wrong. But if you’re 
good little rabbits and go into the 
fields to play or gather berries, you 
may have currant buns tonight. 
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Cuorvus (Rapturously): Currant buns! 
(They all join hands and dance around 
the table singing.) We’re going to have 
currant buns! We’re going to have 
currant buns! 

Moruer Rassit (Smiling): Yes, but 
only if you’re good. You are not 
under any circumstances to go into 
Farmer McGregor’s garden. Your 
poor father went in there and that 
was the last we saw of him. (She 
takes a handkerchief from her apron 
folds and dabs at her eyes. Fiopsy, 
Mopsy and Corron-Tatu gather 
round their mother trying to comfort 
her.) 

Fiopsy (Stroking her cheek): Don’t cry, 
Mother. 

Mopsy (Pulling at her apron): Please 
don’t cry. 

Corron-Tart: We’ll be good. Honest 
we will. 

Peter (Cocking his head to one side with 
a curious expression): What hap- 
pened to Father? 

Moruer Rapsit (Removing the hand- 
kerchief from her eyes for a minute): I 
declare, Peter, you’re the hopping 
image of your poor father. Sometimes 
I think you'll come to the same bad 
end. Always sticking your ears in 
someone else’s business. 

Peter (Insistently): But what hap- 
pened to Father? 

Moruer Rassir (Burying her face in 
her handkerchief again and sobbing 
loudly): They put him in a pie, that’s 





what! (There is a silence and the chil- 
dren look at each other wide-eyed.) 

Moruer Rassit (Dries her eyes; then 
briskly): Well, that’s over and done 
with. But you children keep out of 
Farmer McGregor’s garden, and you 
won't end up on a plate. Now . 
(Rising) ...I’m going to town. 
(She goes off right.) 

Fiopsy (After a moment): Well, I’m go- 
ing berrying. Who’s coming with me? 

Mopsy: Me! 

Corton-Tatx: Me, too! 

Peter (With great disgust): Oh, you 
two! You always do what Flopsy 
does. 

Mopsr: What of it? 

Corron-TaiL: What are you going to 
do? 

FLopsy: You’d better come with us, 
Peter Rabbit, and keep out of mis- 
chief. (Haughtily) Though I daresay 
I’ll have trouble enough watching 
Mopsy and Cotton-Tail. You’re 
worse than six rabbits. 

Perer (Indignanily): All right, smarty. 
Just for that I won’t go with you! 
FLopsy (Bossily): Well, see that you 
don’t go (With a sinister note) . . . 

you know where. 

Peter (Innocently; he hasn’t an idea in 
the world what she means): Where? 
Fiopsy (Firmly): You know where. 
(Sniffing) Though I’m sure I wouldn’t 
be surprised if you ended up in a pie. 
(PETER opens his mouth to utter a 
withering reply, but MotuHer RaBBit 
comes back into the room. She is wear- 
ing her bonnet and cape and carries a 
market basket. Peter is left standing 

there with his mouth open.) 

Moruer Rassirt: I’m on my way. Be 
good children and don’t forget what 


I told you. And Peter .. . 

Peter (Stupidly; he is still thinking): 
Huh? 

Moruer Rassit: Close your mouth! 
(She goes off right.) 


CURTAIN 
~ * x 
Scene II 

Settine: Farmer McGregor’s garden. 

At Rise: Peter is hiding behind the 
fence watching Farmer McGregor 
pile carrots into a basket. As FARMER 
McGrecor picks up the basket and 
goes off stage, Peter sneaks quickly 
under the fence. 

Peter: Oh boy, oh boy, oh boy! No- 
body’s around now. I’m going to 
have a party. (Sniffing.) They can 
have their berries. I’m going to have 
carrots and cabbage and... oh 
boy! RADISHES! (He gathers a 
bunch of assorted vegetables, sits down 
and begins to eat with great relish. Sud- 
denly he cocks his head to one side and 
listens. His mouth is full, but he picks 
up a bunch of uneaten vegetables and 
looks around hurriedly for a hiding- 
place. He spies the large watering-pot 
at left and jumps behind it as FaRMER 
McGrecor enters with rake in hand.) 

Farmer McGrecor (Looking around 
and pulling at his beard): Hmmph! 
That’s funny! Could have sworn I 
heard one of those danged rabbits in 
here. Well (Brandishing his rake), 
just let them DARE to sneak into my 
garden and eat my vegetables! I’ll fix 
"em. Yessir! Like I fixed that last one 
that got in. (Chuckles.) Yessir! Sure 
fixed him! (PetrerR has poked his head 
up but seeing Farmer McGrecor 
waving the rake, he ducks down again. 
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Farmer McGrecor starts to leave at 
right.) 

Peter (From _ watering-pot): 
CHOO! 

FarMER McGregor (Turning back): 
Aha! (Advances menacingly towards 
Peter’s hiding-place. PETER jumps 
up, takes in the situation and decides to 
leave. He runs towards the fence.) 

FarMER McGrecor (Waving the rake) : 
Aha! Caught in the act! Come back 
here, you rascal. (He starts toward 
Peter, who is already scrambling 
under the fence. In his haste he tears his 
pants, leaving a large piece of them 
sticking to the fence, and also drops a 
shoe.) 

Farmer McGrecor (Shaking his fist in 
Peter’s direction): Stop, thief! Stop, 
I say! (Peter, after one quick back- 
ward look, runs off stage.) 


KER- 


CURTAIN 
+ * ~ 
Scene III 

SETTING: Same as Scene I. 

At Rise: Fiopsy, Mopsy and Corton- 
Talu are sitting at the table sorting 
their berries. MotHeR Rassirt enters 
from right. 

Moruer Rassir: Hello, children. Were 
you good rabbits while I was away? 
(They all jump up and run to her, pull- 
ing at her cape and trying to get a look 
in her market basket.) 

Cuorus: Oh, yes, Mother! We were 
very good. 

Fiopsy: We picked lots of berries! 

Mopsy (Trying to get hold of the market 
basket): What did you bring me? 


‘Corton-Ta: I wanna currant bun! 


Moruer Rassit (Laughing): All right, 
children. Let me get my breath. (She 
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takes off her cape and bonnet, sets down 
the basket and looks around.) Where’s 
Peter? 

Fiopsy: I don’t know. I told him to 
come with us, but he wouldn’t. 

Moruer Rassit (Worriedly): Oh, dear, 
I do hope he hasn’t got into trouble. 
(At this moment Peter pokes his head 
in at right, sees that everyone is there 
and decides to face it. He takes a few 
cautious steps into the room.) 

Moruer Rassit (Turning): Oh, there 
you are, Peter. Well, come in. Don’t 
stand there. (Relieved.) Thank heav- 
ens, you're safe. Come and get 
washed up for supper. (Taking a good 
look.) PETER RABBIT! Look at 
your pants! And you have only one 
shoe! Oh, those lovely blue pants I 
made you. Look at them! 

Peter (Looking down dejectedly): I 
couldn’t help it. I got caught in a 
fence. 

Moruer Rassit (Seeing the light): A 
fence? A fence! What fence? 

Perer (Nonchalantly): Oh, just an old 
green fence. 

Moruer Rassirt (Sharply): Peter, have 
you been in Farmer McGregor’s 
garden? 

Peter (Meekly): I guess I have. (Sor- 
rowfully and with growing inspira- 
tion) I ran and ran and I’m awful 
tired and (Clutching his stomach) I 
don’t feel well. (Starting to cry.) I 
don’t feel well at all. 

Morser Rassit (Looking at him 
sternly): That’s too bad. Well, stop 
your crying. I’ll fix you up. (She takes 
down a large bottle from the shelf, and 
gets a spoon from the cupboard.) Come 
here, Peter. 

Peter (Understanding only too well, he 





suddenly feels better): I feel better 
now. (MorHerR RaBsit goes over to 
him and takes him by the ear.) 
Peter (Crying again): I feel better. I 
feel f-i-i-i-n-e. (Moruer Rassit 


pours out a big spoonful of castor oil 


and forces it down his throat. Fuopsy, 
Mopsy and Cortron-T ait each take a 
currant bun from the basket and sit 
munching contentedly, as the Curtain 
Falls.) 

THE END 


Mother Goose’s Sleeping Cap 


by Isabel McLennan McMeekin 


Characters 
GINGER, a rag picker’s child. 
Moruer Goose. 

Syivia, a little rich girl. 
Her Fartuer. 
LittLe Rep Rinne Hoop. 
LittLe Buiack SAMBO. 
J ACK-THE-BEANSTALK-Boy. 
GIANT. 
Farry. 
PuNcH. 

Scene I 

Settine: A shabby room in Ginger’s 
house. 

At Rise: Gincer in tears. He is brightly 
though raggedly dressed. On his arm 
is a little basket overflowing with 
variously colored rags. 

GINGER: Boo-hoo-hoo, boo-hoo-hoo! 
(Enter Motuer Goose.) 

Moruer Goose: Well, well, little boy, 
what can the matter be? What’s 
your name, and why do you boo-hoo 
so loudly? 

GrinGcER: Boo-hoo, my name is Ginger. 
My mother is a rag picker and I’m 
crying (He sniffles and boo-hoos) be- 
cause she couldn’t find me any toys. 
She thought some of the children 
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who had toys would be throwing 
them away because they were old 
and shabby, but she couldn’t find a 
single one. Boo-hoo, boo-hoo. 

Morner Goose: We'll have to see 
what can be done about that. 
What’s that basket you have on your 
arm, young man? 

GinGeER: It’s some rags my mother 
brought home to me. She thought 
maybe she could make me some toys 
but the scraps are all so little there 
wasn’t room for even a stitch on 
some of them. 

Moruer Goose: Perhaps they are big 
enough to start some magic. Would 
you like to put on a sleeping cap and 
let us see what could be done? 

Grncer: What’s a sleeping cap? I 
never heard of one, and what’s your 
name? I don’t even know who you 
are. Are you my fairy Godmother? 

Moruer Goose: Not specially yours, 
Ginger, but every other child’s as 
well. I’m Mother Goose, the fairy 
godmother to all the children and all 
the toys and all the story-book people 
in all the world. 

Gincer: My, but you must be busy! 
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Moruer Goose: Yes, indeed I am. 
But you didn’t answer my question. 
Would you like to have a sleeping 
cap? Then all your dreams will come 
true. 

GincER: What’s a sleeping cap like, 
Mother Goose? 

Moruer Goose: It’s just like my cap, 
tall and pointed and black as night, 
but it’s covered with stars. 

GinGER: I would love to have one, dear 
Mother Goose, better than any- 
thing, but where could I find this 
wonderful cap? 

Moruer Goose: There’s one lying on 
your bed in the other room, this 
very minute. Go put it on. I will 
wait here. (GINGER goes out and 
returns in a second with a cap on like 
the one which she described.) 

GinGeR: Am I really asleep or awake? 
I feel beautifully drowsy and comfy 
but I can see you as plain as day. 

Morner Goose: You are daydream- 
ing, Ginger. Now who shall we call 
first? That’s a pretty scrap of red 
cloth hanging out of your basket. 
Whom does that suggest to you? 

GincerR: Little Red Riding Hood, I’d 
like to see her first of all. 

Moruer Goose: Red for Red Riding 
Hood, come when I call! (Enter 
Rep Ripine Hoon.) 

Rep Ripine Hoop: Good morning, 
Mother Goose. Did you want me? 

Moruer Goose: Yes, my child, this 
little boy wanted to see you. 

GincER: Why, Red Riding Hood, you 
look just exactly like a picture I once 
saw. You have your red cape and 
your basket and the same pretty 
golden hair. Were you dreadfully 
afraid of the wolf? I’m sure I should 
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have been. 

Rep Rivine Hoop: Indeed I was, but 
I felt sure all the time that my 
father or the kind woodcutters 
would come to save me. I knew that 
I was just a child in a story and that 
stories always turn out well in the 
end because one of the laws of story 
book land is that “they all lived 
happily ever afterward.” 

Moruer Goose: Of course, my child, 
that is just as it should be. 

GinceER: I’d never thought of that 
before. I think it’s a very nice idea. 
I’ll be sure to remember that and 
not get sad in the middle of the tale 
where everything seems to be going 
wrong. Thank you for telling me, 
Little Red Riding Hood. 

Moruer Goose: Run along, Child, 
your grandmother will be waiting 
to get her good little lunch. (Rep 
Ripinc Hoop makes a little bow and 
exits.) 

Moruer Goose: Whom would you 
like to see next, Ginger? 

Gincer: Here’s a scrap of black, 
Mother Goose. Could you call in 
Little Black Sambo? 

Moruer Goose: Black, Black, Little 
Black Sambo. Come, come when I 
call! (Enter LirtLe Back SAMBO.) 

Litre Biack Sampo: How do, Mother 
Goose. How do, little boy. See all 
my fine clothes. I got ’em back from 
those ole tigers and they ain’t gonna 
get ’em any more! 

Grincer: Where are the tigers, Little 
Black Sambo? 

SamBo: They’re all gone. They turned 
into melted butter an’ I et ’em up 
on my pancakes. My, but they sure 
tasted good, yum, yum, yum! 





Grincer: That’s a mighty pretty um- 
brella, Little Black Sambo, and your 
shoes sure are the finest ones I ever 
did see. 

Moruer Goose: You can go now, 
Little Black Sambo. Eat a lot of 
pancakes, and you'll grow to be big 
like your daddy. 

Sampo: Yes’m, thank ye, Ma’am. (He 
makes a bow and exits.) 

Moruer Goose: Whom shall I call 
next, Ginger? 

Gincer: I'd like to see Jack-the-bean- 
stalk-boy, please. Here’s a scrap the 
color of his breeches. 

Moruer Goose: Come, Jack, come, 
beanstalk-boy, climb down the vine 
to us. (Enter Jack.) 

Jack: Well, Mother Goose, here I am. 
It was a long climb down, but when 
you called I came at once. 

GinceER: You surely must climb well, 
Jack. Don’t you ever fall? 

Jack: No, indeed, I learned to climb 
when I was young, and I’ve been 
doing it for so many years now that 
I can run up and down the bean- 
stalk as quickly and safely as other 
children go up and down a flight of 
steps. 

GinGeER: Suppose the giant had waked 
up, Jack. Would he really have put 
you in the soup? 

Jack: I guess he would have, and that 
wouldn’t have been nice at all. 
But when I was young my mother 
taught me the old proverb of “noth- 
ing venture, nothing gain,” and that 
means that every boy or girl who 
wants to do exciting things has to 
take some chances, you know. 

Grncer: Was the giant really as big 
and awful-looking as people say? It 


must be scary, but I believe I'd 
like to see him, next Mother Goose, 
if you will not let him eat me up. 

Moruer Goose: He’s not quite as 
fierce now as he used to be. You run 
back to your beanstalk now, Jack, 
and I'll call him in for Ginger. 
(JACK exits.) 

Moruer Goose: You have a bit of 
leather apron I see, that will do to 
call the giant in. Leather and hair, 
blood and bones, giant come here to 
Mother Goose. (Enter G1ant.) 

Giant: Fee, Fi, Fo, Fum, I smell a little 
boy! (GrnGER starts to tremble vio- 
lently.) But now that I’ve had a look 
at him, I don’t like his looks at all. 
He’s far too thin, and besides he has 
red hair, carroty red hair, that al- 
ways spoils the flavor of my soup. 

Moruer Goose: You know I wouldn’t 
have let you touch him, you wicked 
old man, even if he had been as fat 
as a pig. You’re nothing but a big 
bully. My magic is twice as strong 
as yours and you wouldn’t so much 
as dare to even sniff a little boy 
when I’m around! 

Grincer: I think he’s awful looking, 
Mother Goose. I think Jack was a 
mighty brave boy not to have been 
scared. I’m glad I saw him, but I’ve 
seen enough of him. I’d like some- 
thing pretty for a change. 

Morner Goose: Go, Giant! (GIANT 
gives a mighty sniff and exits.) 

GinGER: Could we have a fairy next so I 
won’t dream about the giant? 

Moruer Goose: Yes, my dear, I see 
you have a bit of gauze in your 
basket. It looks just like a fairy’s 
wing. Thistledown Fairy, come at my 
call, spangles and wand and gold 





dust and all. (Enter Farry.) 

Farry: Did you call, Mother Goose? 
I am always ready to do your bid- 
ding! 

Grincer: What a beautiful creature. 
May I touch her wing? 

Farry: Yes, Little Boy, children touch 
me every day, when they dance and 
when they play. 

MoruHer Goose: Fairies are always 
beautiful, my dear, because they 
are good. If you think and dream 
about fairies you will have good and 
beautiful thoughts. 

Grncer: I will remember that too. 
Whenever my mother is away and I 
get lonesome by myself, I will 


dream of the fairies, and then I will 
have something pretty to tell her 
when she comes back to me. 

Farry: Mother Goose, there is a little 
sick child I want to see. May I leave 


you now? 

Moruer Goose: Yes, my dear, and 
thank you for coming here. (Farry 
flies away.) 

GincerR: She was lovely, Mother 
Goose. May I just see one more 
thing, a funny one this time? Mr. 
Punch, he will make me laugh. Here 
is the last scrap in my basket. 

Morner Goose: Funny Punch, come 
at once, leave your wife and leave 
your lunch. (Enter Puncu.) 

Puncn: Ha, ha, ha ha! Here I am 
again. I had a hard time to get away 
from all the other children. They love 
me so they would like to see me act 
all day. But I couldn’t do that for 
I might spoil my beautiful Sunday 
nose. 

Gincer: What a nice funny man you 
are, Mr. Punch. I’ve often asked my 


mother to tell me about you and the 
policeman and the baby and the 
nurse. Do you really act all the time? 
Do you ever get tired or sleepy? 

Puncu: Of course, I get tired and 
sleepy, like everybody else. But then 
I just go home to Mother Goose’s 
house and take my nap. I must run 
along now. Good-bye. (Ezit Puncu.) 

GrinceR: What did he mean, Mother 
Goose, about taking a nap at your 
house? 

Moruer Goose: Just what he said, 
my dear. The story-book people 
have to tell tales to children all day 
long, and at night they have to be 
having new adventures for people to 
write about. This doesn’t give them 
a minute to rest, so every month or 
two they have to come home with 
me and take a good long rest. Some- 
times I let them sleep for a week or 
two at a time. 

GrincER: You must have a mighty big 
house, Mother Goose. Have you got 
beds enough to go around? 

Moruer Goose: No indeed, my child, 
I’ve only got one tiny room, but 
then, you see, I just hang them up on 
the wall and they sleep just as well 
that way. 

GrinceER: How funny! I wish I could see 
them. 

Moruer Goose: You can if you like. 
Let’s go there now. That’s one nice 
thing about sleeping caps, you can 
travel wherever you want by simply 
wishing. 

Gincer: What fun, I wish, I wish. . . . 
(As he is saying these words slowly the 
curtain goes down.) 

« * * 


CURTAIN 





Scene II 

Settine: Mother Goose’s room. 

At Rise: Across the back of the wall, 
sound asleep, sit all the story-book 
people who have come into the play: 
Pouncu, Farry, Giant, Jack, LirrLe 
Buiack Sampo, and Rep Rive 
Hoop. In a second Moturer Goose 
and GINGER enter.) 

GINGER (Looking closely at the sleepers): 
Why, they really are sound asleep, 
aren’t they? Their eyes are open, but 
I know even dolls sleep that way. 

Mornuer Goose: Yes, and they will 
stay right there till some little boy or 
girl opens the book at their page, 
then before you can say Jack Robin- 
son they will pop into the picture 
again and nobody will even know 
they have been away. 

GinGER: I do love seeing all these nice 
things, Mother Goose. Am I the only 
child who has a sleeping cap? 

Moruer Goose: No, indeed. I lend 
my sleeping caps to all children who 
are lonely. There is a little girl 
named Sylvia who is at home with 
one on this very minute. 

GiInGER: I would love to see her. Could 
she come here, too? 

Moruer Goose: Yes, I will call her. 
(She raises her voice a little.) Sylvia! 
Enier Syutvia, dressed in a pretty, 
fine frock with a sleeping cap on her 
head:) 

Sytvia: Did you want me, Mother 
Goose? 

Moruer Goosse: Yes, Sylvia, here is a 
little boy named Ginger who wanted 
to see you. 

Sytv1a: How do you do, Ginger. (She 
makes a curtsy. GINGER bows.) 

Gincer: How do you do, Sylvia. 
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Mother Goose said you were a lone- 
some little girl, and I am a lonesome 
little boy, so I think we should be 
friends. 

Sytvia: I should like that very much, 
for I haven’t got any friends. 

GincerR: My father is dead. Is your 
father dead, too? 

Syzv1a: No, but he lives far away, and 
I hardly ever see him. My mother is 
dead, and I live with a cross old 
Aunt who does not like me to play 
or to read fairy tales; she thinks they 
are silly. 

Moruer Goose: She is a silly old 
woman to think so. That is why I 
had to give you a sleeping cap, my 
child, for every boy and girl should 
know and love Red Riding Hood and 
all the giants and fairies. 

Sytvia: I am sure my father would 
understand, but I just see him at 
Christmas; he lives far away in a big 
city where he makes money to buy 
me pretty things. But I would much 
rather he stayed home and played 
with me and told me stories. I do 
love him so much and want so badly 
to see him, but I don’t know how to 
tell him so. 

Moruer Goose: Suppose we put a 
sleeping cap on him and bring him 
here, too. Would you like that, 
Sylvia? 

Syiv1a: I would love it, Mother Goose. 

GinceR: What a good idea. Then you 
could tell him how lonely you were. 
Perhaps he does not know. 

Moruer Goose: I will go myself and 
lead him so he will find the way. 
(She exits, in a minute Sytvia’s 
FaTtHER enters with a sleeping cap on 


his head.) 





Sytvia’s Fatuer: My dearest little 
girl, I am so happy to see you. (He 
embraces her.) 1 dream of you so 
often, but this is the vividest dream 
I have ever had. 

Sytv1a: Darling Father, it is the nicest 
dream of all. One that belongs to 
Mother Goose. 

Sytvia’s Fatuer: Who is this little 
boy? 

Sytvi: He is a little friend of mine. 
His name is Ginger. He hasn’t any 
father. 

Gincer: No, sir, but I have a mother 
and she is as good to me as can be. 
She is a rag picker and so has to be 
away from home all day; but at night 
she tells me stories and would make 
me toys if she could only find rags 
enough. 

Sytv1a’s Fatuer: What are all these 
toys against the wall? 

Sytvia: They are story-book people 
taking a nap, Daddy. They are all 
friends of mine, about the only 
friends I had before I knew Ginger. 
Oh, Daddy, I get so lonesome! I 
wish I had some brothers and sisters. 
Aunt Mary tries to be kind to me, but 
she is so old she doesn’t understand. 

FatuerR: Doesn’t she, my child? I 


didn’t know that. I too wish you had 
some brothers and sisters. 

Sytvia: I wish Ginger was my brother. 

GrinG_er: And I wish you were my sister, 
Sylvia. 

Fatuer: Well, since that’s the way 
you both feel about it, why shouldn’t 
Ginger be your brother, Sylvia? We 
could adopt him and then you 
would always have someone to play 
with. Maybe I might even come 
home to live and play with you a 
little myself. How would that do? 

Sytv1a: Oh, Daddy, that would be 
simply marvelous! Wouldn’t it, Gin- 
ger? 

GinceErR: But Sylvia, I couldn’t leave 
my mother. She would be alone. 

Fatuer: Well, why not adopt her, 
too? If she is such a good story 
teller, I think she would make a fine 
nurse for you both, wouldn’t she? 

Sytvia: Oh, we would love that, 
Daddy! Thank you, thank you, 
thank you! (She hugs him.) 

Gincer: It will be just like the story 
books; we will all “live happily 
ever afterwards.” 


THE END 





Part Four 


Victory Play 





No Medals 


by Ruth Adams Knight 


Characters 

Marcie Stewart, nineteen, a Nurse’s 
Aide. 

Bass JorpDAN, her friend, an ambulance 
driver. 

Dr. Kenyon, physician at hospital. 

Peter, small boy, about seven. 

Mr. Braprorp, middle-aged man. 

Mrs. Braprorp, his wife, a middle- 
aged woman. 

Mrs. Scar.atti, excitable Italian woman. 

Sertine: The clinic room of a large hos- 
pital. 

At Rise: MARJOoRIE STEWART, a pretty 
blonde girl in the uniform of a Nurse’s 
Aide, is at desk busily making entries 
in the report book, frequently consult- 
ing a chart as she does so. Bass 
JORDAN, in uniform of Ambulance 
Driver, comes in at left. Marate looks 
up. 

Marcie: Hi — 

Bass: Hi, there! Still at it? 

Marcie: I'll say I am. This place has 
been a madhouse. 

Baxss: You look it. Anything special? 
(Flops into chair and pulls off her 
cap.) 

Marcie: No. Just people with coughs 
and things. I never would have be- 
lieved there were so many uninterest- 
ing diseases. 

Bass: Well, it’s hard to dramatize the 
common cold. And you can’t expect 
people to go out and break their 
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necks just to give you an exciting 
case. 

Maraie (Smiling): I wouldn’t push 
anyone that far. But I certainly 
would welcome something a bit out 
of the ordinary. The most colorful 
thing we’ve had this week was a 
case of pink eye. 

Bass: Pink eye! 

Marcie: Well, conjunctivitis. I suspect 
the man who had it was good-look- 
ing, too, but he never came out from 
behind his dark glasses. 

Bars: I told you if it was romance you 
were looking for not to be a Nurse’s 
Aide. 

Maraie: I appreciated the advice. But 
Bob comes home on leave next week. 
He’s all the romance I want. 

Bass: Well, you certainly look far from 
happy. What’s the matter? 

Marate (Hesitantly): Nothing. 

Bass: Why don’t you just tell me you 
wish you’d gone into the Ambulance 
Corps with me, instead of tying 
yourself up with this awful job. 

Marcie: But I don’t. 

Bass: You might as well admit it. 
Driving an ambulance is lots more 
exciting than being cooped up here 
all day. (Laughs.) Better looking uni- 
form, too. 

Manrcte: But I didn’t decide to do war 
work for excitement, Babs. I thought 
I could really be of some use. 
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Bass: Sure. But there are other ways of 


dying for your country besides being 
bored to death. 

Marae: Oh, I’m not bored — exactly. 
But this has been an awful week. I 
work hard, but I never seem to be 
doing anything that’s important. 

Bass: Well, I heard Dr. Kenyon say 
you were one of the best aides down 
here. 

Manrate: He was just being nice. Any- 
body can do this work — anyone 
with a grain of sense. 

Bass: You sound fed up. 

Marere: You’d be fed up, too, if you 
spent the whole morning just taking 
temperatures, pulses and respiration 
and telling youngsters to sneeze into 
their handkerchiefs. 

Bass: Listen, Honey. Why don’t you 
join the Ambulance Corps? That’s a 
real job. 

Maree (Disgustedly): It’s certainly 
more important than this. (Slams 
book.) There... now we're all 
ready to start on another lot of 
sniffles. .. . 

Bass: Coming to lunch with me? 

Marate: No. I’m still on duty. 

Bass: If you’re going to quit, why not 
quit now? 

Marcie: I’ve got to finish the day out 
. . . there’s no one to relieve me. 
Besides, I’ll have to tell Dr. Kenyon. 

Bass: It’ll be swell to be free next week 
when Bob’s here. 

Marae: Yes. (Inspecting her nails.) 
And maybe I’ll get my hands to look- 
ing human again. I’ve about ruined 
them. ... 

Bass: They look all right to me. 

Marate: Well I certainly wouldn’t fuss 
about them if I thought I was doing 
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any good. But I’m not. Anybody can 

take my place. (Pause.) And I am a 

good driver, Babs. 

Bass: It’ll be wonderful having you 
with us. (Door opens.) Here’s Dr. 
Kenyon. I'll see you again. (Raises 
voice.) Good morning, Dr. Kenyon. 

Kenyon: Good morning, Miss Jordan. 
(She goes out.) 

Kenyon: Miss Stewart, little Peter 
Boyd is to be ready for treatment as 
usual. 

Maraie: Yes, Dr. Kenyon. 

Kenyon: And tomorrow morning the 
first thing I want the records of all 
the youngsters we’ve weighed and 
measured on cards, for the file. I’m 
going to try a special diet. . . . 

Manraie: I'll leave the cards for you 
tonight. I won’t be here tomorrow. 

Kenyon: Your free day? I thought . . . 

Maraie: Not — exactly. I’m — leav- 
ing. 

Kenyon (Surprised): Leaving? (Pause.) 
You don’t mean you are giving up 
the work entirely? 

Marcie: Yes. I’m not getting any- 
where, Dr. Kenyon. I feel that I’m 
not doing any good at all here. 

Kenyon: You have done an excellent 
job. And the work is important. 

Marcie: Oh, it isn’t, Dr. Kenyon. 
That’s just the point. It’s only stu- 
pid routine. 

Kenyon: It takes skilled hands and a 
good mind. And every bit of it you do 
releases a trained nurse for other 
duties. 

Marete: You can find a hundred girls 
to take my place — 

Kenyon (Earnestly): We need a hun- 

dred, many times a hundred, with 

your place filled. These are war 


times, and we simply haven’t enough 
help. 

Marcie: Yes. These are war times. 
That’s why I feel I should be doing 
something that is important, some- 
thing that really counts. 

Kenyon: You think service like this 
doesn’t count? I'll admit it isn’t as 
direct nor as exciting as though you 
could go to the front yourself. But 
by being here you are making it pos- 
sible for a trained person to go. 

Marate: Oh, I try to see it that way. 
But my work seems so — so obscure. 


I’m just a sort of cleaner-upper — 


not really valuable to anybody. . . . 
(Peter’s voice is heard calling from 
off stage.) 

Peter: Miss Stewart . 
art — 

Kenyon: There’s Peter. 

Marcie: Yes. 

Kenyon: He seems to think you’re 
plenty important. (PETER enters. He 
is on crutches and walks very slowly. 
But his face is beaming.) 

Perer: They said you were here. They 
said I could come down early. They 
said you'd take care of me and go to 
the treatment room with me. Will 
you? 

Marcie: Why, of course, Peter. 

Kenyon (Low): If you're leaving, 
you'd better finish the records. I'll 
send for someone else to take the boy. 

Maraie: No. I — I want to take care 
of Peter. He’s used to me. 

Kenyon: But if he must get used to 
someone else, he might as well begin 
now. Peter, Miss Grey will take care 
of you today... . 

Peter: That old crab! I don’t like her 
to take me. I want Miss Margie. 


. . Miss Stew- 
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Kenyon: Miss Stewart is leaving us, 
Peter. We'll have to learn to get 
along without her. . . 

Peter (Incredulously): Leaving? But 
she can’t. She belongs to this place. 
She’s got a uniform and everything. 

Kenyon: She wants to take the uni- 
form off, Peter. I suspect she has her 
eye on one a little more dashing — 

Marare: How did you guess that? 

Kenyon: It’s natural. Most people like 
to do exciting, colorful things. It 
isn’t easy to stick to the everyday, 
drab service. .. . 

Manzaie: It isn’t that I mind it’s being 
drab. It’s . . 

Kenyon: I know. Well, whatever it is 
you are going to do, I wish you suc- 
cess. You’ve been a good Aide and I 
am sure you'll be just as splendid 
anywhere else you decide to 
serve. ... 

Marcie (Astonished): Why, Dr. Ken- 
yon. I never knew you even saw 
what I did. 

Kenyon: I’m not much for bouquets. 
You were just a worker, along with 
the rest of us. But — I noticed. (He 
sits down at desk. Picks up papers.) 

Marate: I wish you’d told me before. 

Peter (Pleadingly): Miss Margie, 
you’re not really going? You were 
just fooling, weren’t you? 

Marais: No. 

Perer (Voice breaks): I . . . I don't 
think I'll have my treatments any 
more, if you won’t come with me. 

Marcie: Someone else will come with 
you, Peter. 

Peter: Nobody else tells nice stories 
the way you do. That was a good one, 
all about the lame boy like me that 
got well. I most forgot how much 
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that old machine hurts, when you’re 
telling them. 

Marcte: Well, I'll try to think up an 
especially good one for today. Now 
come on in here and get ready. 
(Opens door. Peter exits as Mr. and 
Mrs. Braprorp enter from opposite 
side.) 

Mrs. Braprorp: Miss Stewart .. . 
(Manele turns around.) 

Marare: Oh, Mrs. Bradford, you’re 
leaving? 

Mrs. Braprorp: Yes. 

Mr. Braprorp: She’s going home 
cured. 

Marete: I’m so glad. We'll miss you 
though. 

Mrs. Braprorp: And I'll miss you. 
I was telling Mr. Bradford one of the 
nicest things about being in the hos- 
pital was the fine way you took care 
of me. 

Manraie (Embarrassed) : Oh, I didn’t do 
anything important. Just fixed you 
up. 

Mrs. Braprorp (Gratefully): You 
brushed my hair without pulling. 
And you brought my meals and kept 
my room looking nice, and fixed all 
my flowers. 

Mr. Braprorp: My wife is a very pa:- 
ticular person, Miss Stewart. And 
when she says you were good, you 
must have been good. 

Mareate: You are kind to say so. 

Mrs. Braprorp: I’m well and I mean 
to stay well and never come back. 
But if I ever have to be in the hospi- 
tal again, I hope I have you to take 
care of me. 


_ Mr. Braprorp (Smiling): She’s given 


you such a build-up, maybe I’ll have 
a little breakdown myself, just to get 


some of the super-service. (They all 
laugh.) 

Marcie: Well I’m awfully glad if I 
helped. Good-bye and good luck. 
Mrs. Braprorp: Thank you. Good- 

bye. 

Mr. Braprorp: Good-bye. (They go 
out.) 

Kenyon: Well that’s fortunate. Since 
she depended on you that much, 
you might have felt you had to stay 
until she was well. 

Maraie: Oh, Dr. Kenyon... 

Kenyon: You know who she is, of 
course? 

Manrete: Just her name. 

Kenyon: She’s one of our chief nutri- 
tion experts — has a very important 
post in the government. So you 
really were giving valuable help on 
the home front when you took care 
of her. 


Mrs. Scaruatti (Bursts in from corri- 
dor very much excited): Miss Margie 


. . . Miss Margie . . . I looka for 
you...I1 looka for you every 
place. 

Mareie: Mrs. Scarlatti— what are 
you doing down here? 

Mrs. Scaruatti (Beaming): I go home. 
I take the bambino home. I come to 
saya thank you for you treata us so 
nice. 

Manrate: Oh, Mrs. Scarlatti, that darl- 
ing baby. I am going to miss her. 

Mrs. ScaRLaTT1: She missa you, too. 

Marais: She was the prettiest baby in 
the nursery. 

Mrs. Scaruatti: Yes. Miss Margie, 
you coulda maybe come to a chris- 
tening? 

Marais: Why, I don’t know — 

Mars. Scaruatti: Say yessa you come. 





A fine big christening. We name the 
baby Francesca Bianca . . . guess 
what? 

Manraie: I don’t know. 

Mrs. Scaruatti: Margie. . 

Marcie: Margie? 

Mrs. Scariatti (Beaming): It is for 
you. 

Marcie (Overcome): 
perfectly sweet! 
Mrs. Scaruatti: We send you the in- 

vitation . . . soon. Such good care 
you take of Francesca Bianca Mar- 
gie’s mama always. I thank you. 

Marcie: But Mrs. Scarlatti, I did 
nothing special at all. 

Mrs. Scaruatti: Miss Margie, I have 
many bambino . . . seven. Always 
I come to the hospital. — the 
nurse gives me a bath .. . so. 
(She demonstrates.) She washa my 
face . . . she washa my neck. But 
you ... you are the only one ever 
does not tickle when you washa my 
ears. The bambino, she is name for 
you. And when her papa come from 
the war, he thank you, too. (Ezit.) 

Kenyon (Amused): Well, if she had 
her way, I guess we'd pin a medal on 
you. 

Marcie: We'll never get any medals 
here. 

Kenyon: Probably not. Not even a 


Why .. 


. how 


better looking uniform. 

Maraie: What’s the matter with this 
one? It’s meant to work in, not to 
look at. 

Kenyon: Yes. Better give it to some- 
one, since you're discarding it. 
(Pause.) 

Manrarte (Hesitatingly) : But — I’m not. 

Kenyon (Looking up at her quickly): 
Do you mean that? 

Marcie (With conviction): Yes I mean 
it. I wouldn’t give it up for the whole 

world. Dr. Kenyon, I never 
realized what I was doing mattered 
to anyone, or really counted — until 
today. 

Kenyon: But since you know now it 
does... ? 

Marate: Since it does, here’s where I 
belong . . . for the duration. 

Peter (Pops head in door): Aren’t you 
coming Miss Margie? 

Manrate: Right away, Peter. 

Perer: Got a story ready? 

Manrate: Got a wonderful story. 

Peter (Eagerly): About a boy who 
was lame . . . like me . . . and then 
could walk? 

Manrate: That’s right. And about a girl 
who was blind, like me . and 
then could see. Come along, Peter. 


wide 


THE END 
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Part Five 


Vocabulary Builder 





Gerrymander 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters 


Mr. Gorpon, 40. 

WALLY, his son, 13. 

Jenny Lou, his daughter, 10. 

Mr. Wane, a member of the State Legis- 
lature. 

ATTENDANT of the State House. 

IsRAEL THORNDIKE, eminent Boston 
merchant, in his late fifties. 

ELKANAH TISDALE, an artist, middle- 
aged. 

Mr. Atsop, a rich and cultured gentle- 
man, 50. 

Eprtor of the Boston Gazette. 

JoserH CogswELL, 25. 


Scene I 


Sertine: A corridor in a State House. 
U pstage center, a stand with pens, ink- 
well, and a small stack of white cards 
— no more than four or five. 

At Rise: Corridor is empty. In a mo- 
ment, from stage right enters a gray- 
haired State House ATTENDANT, wear- 
ing an official blue cap and a badge. 
He carries a batch of white cards, 
which he stacks up neatly on the other 
cards on the stand. Then he goes off 
left. . . . Just before he is out of 
sight, from left enter Mr. Gorpon, 
Wa Ly, and Jenny Lov. WALLY is a 
quiet, neat boy; JENNy Lou a romping 
vivacious girl. At the sight of the stand, 
she scampers up to it inquisitively. 

Gorpon (Looking at his watch): Well, 
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young’uns, you’ve now seen your 
state legislature in action — and 
we ve still got half an hour before it’s 
time to head for the movies. Is there 
anything else you'd like to see in this 
part of town? 

Jenny Lou (Who has picked up one of 
the cards): Look, Dad, what funny 
cards! It says here: Nobody — wishes 
to see — nobody. (She laughs.) (By 
now Mr. Gorpon and WALLY are 
near the stand. Wauiy picks up a 
card and looks at it.) 

Gorpon (Smiling): Let me see it. (She 
hands it to him.) ...Oh. These 
cards are for people who want to see 
their representative. You write your 
name on the top line, like this — (He 
takes a pen and writes) and on the 
bottom line the name of the repre- 
sentative; (He writes) and then you 
have (Reading the card) “Mr. Robert 
Gordon . . . wishestosee .. . Mr. 
Wade.” Then you give it to an at- 
tendant, who takes it into the cham- 
ber, and in a minute or two, out 
comes Mr. Wade with a big smile 
and a hand outstretched in welcome. 

Wattiy (Sceptically): Does it work? 
(ATTENDANT reénters at left and 
crosses.) 

Gorpon: Does it work! Just watch. 
. . « (Pleasantly) Oh, attendant! 

AtTEenDant (Turning): Yes, sir? 

Gorpon: Will you take this in, please? 





(He hands him the card, as WALLY 
and Jenny Lov watch with interest.) 

ATTENDANT: Yes, sir. (He glances at the 
card and goes off right. They watch him 
disappear.) 

Jenny Lou (Picking up another card): 
I’m going to take one home for a 
souvenir. 

Watty: Me, too. (He pockets the card 
in his hand.) 

Gorpon: That’s a good idea... . 
Well, it certainly worked fast! Here 
comes our representative. (Mr. WapE 
enters from right. He is pleasant, and 
fairly young; he comes over with a big 
smile, hand extended.) 

Wane (Cordially): Hello, Bob. (He 
shakes hands with Gorvon. Beaming) 
Are these young Gordons? 

Gorpon (Presenting them): My daugh- 
ter, Jenny Lou, and my son, Wally. 
(Jenny Lov holds out her hand, and 
Wane shakes it smilingly, then shakes 
hands with WaA.Ly.) 

Wane: This is a pleasure. (To the 
youngsters) Have you been through 
the State House? 

Jenny Lov (Proudly): We just came 
from the Visitors’ Gallery. 

Watty: Dad pointed you out to us 
from up there. 

Wane: Fine. (Jo Gorpon) How’s the 
law business these days, Bob? 

Gorpon: Pretty fair. I took the after- 
noon off; and before going to the 
movies, I thought Wally and Jenny 
Lou might like to get an idea of how 
our state government works. 

Wane: Good idea. The earlier they 
start to learn, the better citizens 
they'll make. ... Your card, by 
the way, caught me on my way to an 
important committee meeting. 
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Gorpon: That’s right; didn’t I read re- 
cently that you were on the special 
committee for redistricting the state? 

Wane (With pride): You did. Not bad 
for a young legislator, is it? 

Gorpon (Smiling): Not bad at all. 
. . . Is it true that the majority is 
going to try to put over a gerry- 
mander? 

Jenny Lou (Unexpectedly): A what? 

Gorpon: A gerrymander. 

Jenny Lou (Pretending to know): Oh. 

Wane: I don’t think so, Bob. A few 
members have been playing with the 
idea. But they won’t dare to go 
through with it — not in these days, 
when democracy is more important 
than ever. They’re waiting for me. 
Is there anything I can do for you? 

Gorpon: Not now, thank you. 

Wane (Shaking hands with Gorpon 
again): Well, then, good-bye for 
now. (To the youngsters) When 
you’re around this way again, be 
sure to send in a card. 

Jenny Lou (Eagerly): We certainly 
will! 

Watty: Yes, sir; we will! (WADE goes 
off right.) 

Wa ty: He’s nice. (Turning) Dad — 

Gorpon: Yes, Wally? 

Wa ty: What’s a gerrymander? 

Gorpon (With a mock groan): Some- 
how, I expected that question. 

JENNY Lov: It’s some queer sort of 
animal, isn’t it, Dad? 

Gorpon (Smiling): It certainly is. A 
very queer animal, without flesh and 
blood. A kind of political animal. 

Way (Puzzled): A political animal? 

Gorpon: It’s really not an animal, 
strictly, but a queer sort of law —a 
law that undemocratically tries to 





divide a region into election districts 
in such a way that one political party 
gets more representatives than it 
should have, while the other gets 
fewer. 

Wa ty: But that’s not fair! 

Jenny Lov: Where did it get that queer 
name — gerrymander? 

Gorpon: It got it in a very interesting 
way! Come along, and I'll tell you 
about it on our way to the movies. 
(They start towards left slowly.) . . . 
Away back in March, 1812, in Bos- 
ton, a rich merchant named Thorn- 
dike gave a dinner party. . . . (They 
go off left.) 


CURTAIN 


* x * 


Scene IT 


SetTinG: Drawing-room in the house of 


Israel Thorndike, at Boston, one even- 
ing in March 1812. There are book- 
shelves and an oil painting or two on 
the walls; several comfortable chairs at 
left and right; up center, a table and 
more chairs. 

At Rise: Room is empty. From off right 
comes the sound of voices in good- 
humored conversation and laughter. 
. » « Soon from right THORNDIKE en- 
ters. He is a prosperous-looking, self- 
made man in his latter fifties.) 

THORNDIKE (Heartily, turning his head 
to right): This way, sirs — the ladies 
to the parlor, the gentlemen to the 
drawing-room. (From right enter At- 
sop, a cultured gentleman just past 50; 
TISDALE, an artist in his middle for- 
ties; and the Epitor of the “ Boston 
Gazette.” They are in a relaxed mood.) 


TispALE: That was an excellent dinner, 
Colonel Thorndike. I can’t remember 
when I last enjoyed its equal. 

THORNDIKE: Coming from an artist, 
Mr. Tisdale, that’s more than a com- 
pliment — it’s a judgment. (The oth- 
ers laugh briefly.) 

Ausop: A judgment which is endorsed 
by the court of last appeal — (He 
taps his stomach) — the stomach of a 
poet. (More laughter.) 

THORNDIKE (Crossing slowly to left): 
Thank you, Mr. Alsop. When a Con- 
necticut Yankee approves of a Mass- 
achusetts dinner, then truly the lion 
doth lie down with the lamb. (More 
laughter, louder. THoRNDIKE breaks 
off as he turns and looks about him.) 
What’s happened to young Cogs- 
well? (They take seats, the Epitor at 
left, TispaLe and Atusop at right. 
THORNDIKE remains standing at left.) 

TispaLe: He said something about 
fetching a newspaper from his coat 
pocket. (THORNDIKE takes a chair at 
left.) 

Ausop: Speaking of newspapers — you 
are an editor, Mr. Smith. How do 
you think your state elections will go 
next month? 

Epitor: Normally there would be no 
question of the outcome. Massachu- 
setts is generally Federalist. The 
Democrats did manage to gain con- 
trol of all branches of the state gov- 
ernment last year; but this was only 
for the second time in our history. 
This year we Federalists will again 
have a majority of the votes cast, but 
— (Bitterly) the Democratic major- 
ity in the legislature has recently 
passed a law dividing the state into 
new election districts, in a manner 





which I understand is exceedingly 
unfair. I haven’t seen a map of the 
redistricting yet, but, Colonel Thorn- 
dike, you’re a member of the legis- 
lature. Why don’t you tell him about 
it? 

THORNDIKE (Also bitterly): I will in- 
deed. The redistricting act passed in 
the House by a small partisan major- 
ity. In the state Senate, the act was 
carried by a strictly partisan vote of 
19 to 18. (Tispaue absently takes out 
a pad and pencil and begins sketching 
ALSOP.) 

Ausop: And the Governor — he signed 
this unfair act? 

Eprror: Governor Gerry is a Democrat. 
The act favors his party, which 
thinks by this means to keep itself in 
power, in spite of the will of the ma- 
jority. But the trick won’t succeed. 
(Tispae follows ALsop’s movements 
with his head and eyes, sketching away.) 

Atsop: But Governor Gerry has the 
reputation of being a just and pa- 
triotic officer. It would seem he’d not 
put his signature to such an act. 

THORNDIKE: Queer thing about Gerry. 
He’s been a good patriot generally, 
and in his first term as governor, he 
gave us a fair and beneficial adminis- 
tration, even though he is a violent 
Democrat. Then he was reélected, 
and suddenly he has become vio- 
lently partisan. To him the Federal- 
ists are now traitors and devils. 

Eprtor: I can tell you what changed 
him. He read a campaign speech by 
one of our Federalist politicians — a 
wild speech it was, I must grant — 
and at once he jumps to the conclu- 
sion that we Federalists will rise 
against the government, if we can’t 


have things our own way. I’d say 
that’s why he signed the redistricting 
act. 

THORNDIKE: It will be a hot campaign, 
I can promise you. (TISDALE rises 
with pad and pencil and goes behind 
Ausop, where he studies the contours of 
his subject’s head. THORNDIKE and 
the Ep1tor watch the artist with inter- 
est. Atsop soon becomes aware of 
a presence behind him, and turns 
abruptly.) 

Ausop: Well! 

TispALe (Coolly): An interesting head 
you have, sir. I’m sketching it. (From 
right CoGSWELL enters in great excite- 
ment, a newspaper in his hand. He is a 
clean-cut young man of about 25.) 

CoGsweE.L_: Gentlemen, you’ve never 
seen such a thing! It’s monstrous! 

THORNDIKE (As all turn to the new- 
comer): What is it, Cogswell? 

CoasweE.u (Waving the newspaper): The 
way the new redistricting law di- 
vides the state! There’s a map in the 
paper showing Essex County divided 
into two districts — and just look at 
it! (He hands the paper to THORNDIKE, 
who takes it to the table and lays it 
down. All crowd about the table to ex- 
amine the map.) 

Eprtor (After a pause): It’s devilishly 
crafty. See how they’ve formed one 
compact district in the center! 

THORNDIKE: That district is to elect 
two members. 

Epiror: And it includes the big Feder- 
alist towns, where we’ll have a strong 
majority. 

THORNDIKE: That second district is to 
elect three members. Just look at the 
shape of it! 

Eprtror (Indignantly): It runs in an ir- 





regular strip around the edge of the 
county. (Holding his thumb and fore- 
finger apart, he makes a wavering let- 
ter ““C’” in the air, to indicate the shape 
roughly) They’ve planned it so that 
the heavy Democratic vote of Mar- 
blehead will overcome the Federalist 
majorities in eleven smaller towns! 
Essex has been cut up like a con- 
quered province. 

Ausop: It’s fantastic. (They lean back. 
CoGswELL, who has never removed his 
eyes from the paper, suddenly leans 
over it again.) 

CoesweELL: I'll be —! . . . Gentlemen, 
do you notice something about the 
shape of that second district? It 
wants only wings and claws, to look 
like the grotesque political monster 
that it is. (The others lean over it 
again with great interest.) 

THORNDIKE: You're right, Cogswell. 

Ausop: So it does. 

TispaALE: Gentlemen — (He slips his 
pad into his pocket, and with his pen- 
cil motions the others back quietly. 
They understand, and make way. 
Stepping forward, he makes a few 
quick pencil strokes on the newspaper 
map, while the others watch intently.) 

TispaLe (Pausing): Wings .. . (He 
draws a few more lines, and pauses 
again.) Claws . . . (He starts to turn 
as though finished, but turns back.) 
And yes, mustn’t forget the fangs. 
(He draws in a few more lines, and 


finishes with a flourish.) There you 


are, sirs. (He steps back.) That will do 
for a—a salamander. (The others 
gaze at it admiringly.) 

Ausop (After a moment, in a flash of in- 
spiration): Salamander? No — ra- 
ther, a Gerry-mander. (All smile, 
struck by the cleverness of the term.) 

Epiror: Aye, a Gerrymander! We'll 
see how Governor Gerry likes that. 
(With increased excitement) By heaven, 
yes, that will do it! Here, let me have 
it. (They make way as he picks up the 
newspaper, rolls it up carefully, and 
starts to left with it.) 

THORNDIKE: What are you up to? 
Where are you going with that draw- 
ing? 

Epitor (Halting and turning): Gentle- 
men, it’s just what we needed. I’m go- 
ing to run this Gerrymander monster 
as a cartoon in my paper. And every 
Federalist paper in the state — in 
the country, even — will copy it! (He 
pauses for a moment.) We needed 
something to catch the imagination 
of the people —to impress upon 
them the monstrous nature of an act 
that seeks to defeat the will of the 
people as expressed in fair and honest 
elections. I thank you, friends — 
this Gerrymander will do the trick! 
(Happily) Good evening. (He goes off 
left. The others look after him. Cur- 
tain.) 


THE END 


(Copyright 1942 by Bernard J. Reines) 





Part Six 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Wanted—A Stenographer 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

Mr. Jones, manager of a state employ- 
ment bureau. 

Mr. GILEs, a prospective employer. 

ALFRED, an office boy. 

Miss Cann, Mr. Jones’s secretary. 

Miss Gippy 

Miss Coarsp 

Miss WriGHT 

SetTinG: Office of the State Employment 
Bureau. 

At Rise: Mr. Jones is discovered busily 
writing at his desk. After a moment the 
door right opens and ALFRED enters. 
He stands at door right for a moment. 

Mr. Jones (Looking up): Yes, Alfred? 

Aurrep: Mr. Giles of Giles and Brown 
is here, sir. Wishes to see you. 

Mr. Jones (Smilingly): Again? Send 
him in. 

AuFRED (Going right): Yes sir. (After a 
moment he reappears followed by Mr. 
Gites. ALFRED again exits right.) 

Mr. Jones (Rising): How do you do, 
Mr. Giles. Won’t you sit down? 

Mr. Gis (As he takes proffered seat on 
Mr. Jones’s left): Thank you. I’m 
afraid I’m getting into the habit of 
coming here. This is the third time 
this month. 

Mr. Jones: I'll be glad to see you no 
matter how many times you come, 
Mr. Giles. A state employment office 
is for the convenience of employers 
and prospective employees. Any- 


prospective stenogra- 
phers. 


thing we can do for you, we'll gladly 
do. 

Mr. Gigs: I appreciate that. It is so 
difficult for little business men to get 
and keep help these days. What with 
the competition of defense industries, 
we are losing more workers now than 
at any time in the past ten years. 

Mr. Jones: You haven’t lost that 
bookkeeper already, have you? 

Mr. Giues (Smilingly) : Oh, no, not yet. 
I’m going to put a strangle hold on 
him, if I have to. No, our receptionist 
has had her name on the civil service 
list for some time as a senior stenog- 
rapher, and now she has secured a 
government position. She was a good 
stenographer as well as a reception- 
ist, and I hate to see her go; but civil 
service assures her of a steady job. 
So, here I am. 

Mr. Jones: I’m glad you came to us. 
You understand our policy is to try 
to fit the applicant to the job. It is 
sometimes a difficult thing to do, but 
we've been fairly successful. 

Mr. Gixes: I appreciate the fact that 
you sift out the applicants before 
they come to us, but still, we have to 
do some sifting ourselves. 

Mr. Jones: That’s to be expected. A 
person who I might think was well 
qualified might not suit an employer 
for purely personal reasons. Now 
take yourself, for instance. You have 
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come for a stenographer. 

Mr. Gixps: A receptionist and stenog- 
rapher, combined. 

Mr. Jongs: Not an unusual combina- 
tion, but a rather specialized one. 
Now at the moment I have about 
two qualified persons on the list. 
Neither of those may satisfy you. If 
that happens, then I'll have to do 
more sifting and send you others. 
(Rising) By the way, I do have three 
applicants for stenographic positions 
in my outer office whom I haven’t 
interviewed yet. I have looked up 
their references, and I have a fair 
idea of their qualifications. But aside 
from that, I know nothing about 
them. 

Mr. Gites: You mean you haven’t 
weeded them out yet? 

Mr. Jones: Exactly. All three may be 
all right and well qualified. In that 
case you would have five to choose 
from. How would you like to sit in on 
the preliminaries . 
out, as it were? 

Mr. Gites (Looking at wrist watch): I 
have the time. Might as well use it 
here as at my office. Might help me 
pick a good one. 

Mr. Jonss: If it doesn’t you'll get an 
appreciation of the time we would 
have saved you had you put a sign 
out, “Help Wanted.” There is the 
possibility that one of these three will 
be the one you want. (Moves to desk 
left.) If you'll sit here and pretend 
you’re busy, you'll get a compre- 
hensive view of the whole situation. 
If you wish to interrupt at any time, 
don’t hesitate to do so. 

Mr. Giizs: Good enough. I’ll be what 


one might call a legitimate eaves- 


. . the weeding 


dropper. 

Mr. Jones: Since you want a recep- 
tionist, you want someone who can 
meet the public. 

Mr. Gives: And answer the telephone 
properly. It is such a simple thing, 
but very important. (He has taken 
his place at desk left.) 

Mr. Jones: I’Il see to that, too. (Buzzer 
sounds and Miss Cann comes in left.) 

Miss Cann: Yes, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones: Miss Cann, Mr. Giles from 
Giles and Brown. 

Miss Cann: How do you do, Mr. Giles. 

Mr. Gites: How do you do, Miss 
Cann. (Rises; sits again.) 

Mr. Jones: We are going to interview 
some applicants for a position. Will 
you put the usual telephone call 
through when I give you the signal? 

Miss Cann: Yes, Mr. Jones. How 
many will there be? 

Mr. Jones: There will be just three of 
them. (She goes out left. ALFRED 
comes in right.) Alfred, send in Miss 
Giddy. (Looks at papers on desk.) I 
think she is first. 

ALFRED: Yes, sir, Miss Giddy. (He goes 
right.) 

Mr. Jones: From this young lady’s ap- 
plication, I would say we were wast- 
ing our time. But one never can tell. 
References are not always entirely 
reliable, important as they are. 
(Door at right opens and ALFRED 
ushers in Miss Gippy and exits again 
right. Mr. Jones rises.) How do you 
do, Miss Giddy. Won’t you have a 
seat? 

Miss Gippy (Giggling): Tee! Hee! 
Thank you so much. 

Mr. Jones (Obviously trying to put her 
at ease): It’s a lovely day, isn’t it? 


Miss Gippy: Oh, it’s just gorgeous. I 
thought to myself when I was walk- 
ing for the bus this morning, it’s 
almost too nice to go to work on days 
like this. And then I had to ride 
down in that smelly bus. It’s terrible, 
isn’t it, the way things are crowded 
these days? I was just thinking this 
morning how nice it would be if I 
could get a position near home. Do 
you have anything near Clearbrook 
Avenue? 

Mr. Jones: Not very often. Usually 
openings occur in the center of the 
city. (Looks at papers.) Now, I under- 
stand you just graduated from high 
school this year and you have had no 
experience. 

Miss Guppy: I had a lot of experience 
in school. I did the typing for some of 
the teachers and I was in the dra- 
matic club. I had the leading role in 
our senior play. I just love dramatics, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Jones (Quickly as Mr. GILEes 
coughs): Oh, yes, of course. Can you 
take dictation? 

Miss Gippy: Yes, if they don’t go too 
fast. Really, I was so busy in school 
with the glee club and the hobby club 
and the dramatic club and, oh ever 
so many things, I didn’t get much 
time to practice. I thought if I had 
the chance to get some experience 
from someone who didn’t dictate too 
fast, I could improve. 

Mr. Jones: You understand, Miss 
Giddy, a busy man in an office 
doesn’t have much time to give in- 
structions. The place to get that is in 
school, 

Miss Gippy: But I don’t see why they 
should expect so much of a girl when 
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she first starts to work. A girl has to 
get experience somehow, doesn’t she? 
Now my sister started in a place 
where she had a grand boss, oh, he 
was .. . (The phone bell rings) . . . 
he was so nice to her . . . 

Mr. Jones (Interrupting): Will you 
answer that phone for me, please, 
Miss Giddy? Tell them I’m busy and 
take the message. 

Miss Gippy: Oh, yes, of course. (She 
fumbles for the phone and drops it — 
picks it up.) Hello, hello . . . hello. 
Yes ... yes, this is Mr., ah Mr. 
. . « (Looks quizzically at Mr. Jones.) 

Mr. Jones: Jones. 

Miss Gippy (Stillon phone) : Mr. Jones’s 
office. Yes . . . What? . . . What? 
. . . Oh, who am I? (Giggles.) I'm 
just a girl who’s here getting a job, 
you know, putting in my application, 
I mean. . . . What? ... Yes, he’s 


busy, can I take a message?... 
What? ... What? .. . Allrightie, 


"Bye. . . . (To Mr. Jongs) It was a 
lady. She said . . . oh, dear, what 
did she say? Something about re- 
ception below average . . 
thing like that. 

Mr. Jones: I guess it wasn’t very im- 
portant. 

Miss Gippy (Agreeably): I guess it 
wasn’t. I couldn’t hear her very well. 

Mr. Jones: Now I wonder if you would 
like to wait out in the office there for 
a little while. I'd like to talk to you 
again after I interview a few more 
girls. 

Miss Guppy: Of course. I don’t mind 
waiting. I have plenty of time and 
you have such a nice place to wait in. 
Magazines and everything — (Rises 
and goes right.) I do like to read 
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magazines, don’t you? Good-bye. 
(She exits.) 

Mr. Gites (Rising): I never would 
have believed it unless I saw it with 
my own eyes. Why in the world does 
that young lady think someone is 
going to hire her just to listen to her 
chattering tongue. Why she couldn’t 
even answer the telephone correctly 
—and she needs practice in taking 
dictation. Horrors! Didn’t she learn 
anything in school? 

Mr. Jones (Smilingly): She evidently 
didn’t learn much. I know the type. 
Her teachers have probably worked 
very patiently with her, trying to get 
her to settle down to study, but she 
wanted to wait until she secured a 
position before she settled down. 
That’s not the time to do it. When I 
call her back again I shall suggest 
that she go to business college and 
take her practice work there. Want 
to try another one? 

Mr. Gixgs: I'll see it through. I cer- 
tainly don’t see how another one 
could fall so far short on qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Jones (With a knowing smile as he 
buzzes for ALFRED): I’m not so sure. 
I can hardly read the handwriting on 
this application. It looks bad before 
we start. (ALFRED enters right.) Send 
in Miss Coarse. 

AutrrepD: Yes, sir, Miss Coarse. (Goes 
right.) 

Mr. Gigs (Back at desk left): I’m cer- 
tainly learning a lot about personnel 
work, and I assure you, I'll have a 
healthy respect for you folks in the 
future. (ALFRED enters followed by 
Miss Coarse. She is chewing gum, 
her lips are painted a brilliant red, and 


she is obviously overdressed. ALFRED 
exits right.) 

Mr. Jones (Rising): How do you do, 
Miss Coarse, I’m Mr. Jones. Won’t 
you sit down? (Motions to chair to 
left of desk.) 

Miss Coarse: Sure will. (She sits 
heavily.) I been walking a lot this 
morning, and my dogs are barkin’ — 
(Notes quizzical look on Mr. Jonzs’s 
face.) 1 mean my feet hurt. 

Mr. Jones: Oh, that’s too bad. 

Miss Coarse (Still obviously chewing 
gum): Oh, I’m gettin’ used to it. 
You gotta pound the pavements if 
you want a job these days. That’s 
why I’m here. I figured maybe you 
could find something for me, then I 
wouldn’t have to walk so far, see? 

Mr. Jones: Oh, yes, yes, I see. Now 
your application is for a stenogra- 
pher. And you’ve had some experi- 
ence? 

Miss Coarse: Yeah, two weeks. I quit 
the place last Thursday. 

Mr. Jones (Looking at paper): What is 
this place you worked for... 
Berg? 

Miss Coarse (Rising and looking over 
his shoulder at paper): Berger, I guess 
I didn’t spell it right. Yes, I did, it 
was the pen. It scratched. 

Mr. Jones (As she takes her seat again): 
Why did you leave Berger’s, Miss 
Coarse? 

Miss Coarse: It was a punk place to 
work. They were always crabbing 
about something. Either the words 
weren’t spelled the way they wanted 
them, or maybe if I took a few min- 
utes to look at the paper they’d kick. 
Besides, they expected me to work 
overtime without pay. Why, one 





night I worked a whole half hour 

overtime. 

Mr. Jones: You take dictation? 

Miss Coarse: Sure, I’m a stenogra- 
pher. If the words are too hard, I 
look ’em up. I’d just as soon not take 
dictation, though. 

Mr. Jones: Tell me, why did you ever 
select such a career? From your 
school records, I'd say you weren’t 
interested in commercial subjects. 

Miss Coarse: I had to do something. 
I flunked algebra so they put me in 
the commercial course. That was 
that. 

Mr. Jones: Yes, I can see it was. 
(Phone rings.) Will you answer that 
phone for me, Miss Coarse? Tell them 
I’m busy and take the message. 

Miss Coarse (Grinning): Okay. So 
you're busy, eh? Conference? (On 
phone) Hello. Huh? . . . Sure, this 
is Mr. Jones’s office. . . . What do 
youcare? .. . I'll take the message, 
he’s busy. . . . Huh? . . . Don’t 
get it... . Yeah. Okay. (Hangs up 
phone.) It was a dame — (Quickly) 
I mean a girl, says reception is very 
poor, what ever that means. (Mr. 
GILEs sneezes, then tries to cover it 
with a cough.) (To Mr. Gries) You 
got hay fever, Buddy? 

Mr. Jones: Ahem! Miss Coarse, will 
you please step outside and wait 
until I interview another candidate. 
I might be able to do something for 
you later. 

Miss Coarse (Rising): Okay. Then 
you think you'll get me a job? 

Mr. Jones: Possibly, but I don’t think 
it will be as a stenographer. 

Miss Coarse (Moving to door right): 

That’s okay with me. Any job will 











do. I just happened to take the com- 

mercial course. See you later. (She 

goes out right.) 

Mr. Gixes (Exploding): Of all the im- 
possible . . . ! I thought I saw the 
worst, but she had them all stopped. 
Hay fever, Buddy — such lack of 
manners and common decencies. 
. . . Why, I don’t see how they do it. 

Mr. Jones: It is unfortunate, but these 
young people do not seem to realize 
the importance of their school years 
in pre-vocational training. It is evi- 
dent from just looking at her applica- 
tion that she is not suited for office 
work, and certainly she has done 
nothing to better her natural lack of 
aptitude. She took the commercial 
course simply for something to do, 
whereas she might have been making 
herself useful in some other fields. 

Mr. Gixes: Surely they ought to know 
that ability to write well, to spell, 
and to do the basic simple things are 
essential. I always thought everyone 
knew that. I’m astounded. 

Mr. Jones: They are continually being 
told, but young people must learn the 
bitter way, by experience. Have you 
seen enough or will you go the one 
more? 

Mr. Grxzs: I feel that I’m wasting my 
time and perhaps I should take those 
you’ve tried and found acceptable, 
but I’d like to see the next one. I'll 
try to control my hay fever this time. 
(Mr. Jones buzzes as Mr. GILEs 
settles down at desk. ALFRED enters 
right.) 

Mr. Jones: Send the next young lady 
in; Miss Wright, her name is. 

ALFRED: Miss Wright, yes sir. (He goes 

right.) 
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Mr. Gries: Hay fever, Buddy. I can’t 
get over that. I’ll try it again on the 
next one, maybe she'll call it some- 
thing else. (They both smile. ALFRED 
enters right with Miss WriGuT; goes 
out again. Miss Wriacut is neatly at- 
tired. She smiles pleasantly.) 

Mr. Jones: Won’t you sit down, Miss 
Wright? (Proffers seat which she 
takes.) I’m Mr. Jones. It’s a lovely 
day, isn’t it? 

Miss Wricut: How do you do, Mr. 
Jones. Yes, it is a lovely day. (She 
waits expectantly.) 

Mr. Jones: I note that you are apply- 
ing for a position as a stenographer, 
but you have no experience, is that 
right? 

Miss Wricut: Yes, I have had no 
practical experience, Mr. Jones, but 
I have studied very hard in school 
and I have had much extra practice 
in shorthand through working in the 
school office. I also have done some 
filing there. 

Mr. Jongs: Your grades are very high, 
aren’t they? 

Miss Wricut (Smilingly): I like my 
work very much, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones: I’m glad to know that. It 
is very essential that one like the work 
she has chosen to do, otherwise life 
could be very dull. Now have you in 
mind any particular kind of work 
you would like? 

Miss Wricut: No, I haven’t, Mr. 
Jones. I’m afraid that one with so 
little experience as I could hardly be 
too demanding as to the particular 
kind of work. If there is a chance for 
betterment, I'll be glad to do my 
best. (Mr. Gries coughs but Miss 
Wricut pays no attention to him.) 


Mr. Jones: I’m certain you will. 
(Phone rings.) Will you answer that 
for me, Miss Wright? Tell them I am 
busy and take the message. 

Miss Wricur: I'll be glad to. (Reaches 
for phone.) Pardon me. (On phone) 
Hello, Mr. Jones’s office, Miss Wright 
speaking. . . . I’m very sorry but 
he is busy at this moment, may I 
please take the message? . . . Yes, 
very well, and who is speaking, 
please? Miss Cann? May I repeat the 
message? The reception is excellent. 
. . « Very well. Good-bye. (Jo Mr. 
JONES as she hangs up receiver) Miss 
Cann called to tell you the reception 
is excellent. 

Mr. Jones: Thank you. That is the 
message I expected. 

Mr. Gites (Rising and coming forward 
and right): I’m sorry, but I can’t keep 
quiet any longer. I’m afraid I'll lose 
this young lady. 

Mr. Jones: Miss Wright, this is Mr. 
Giles of Giles and Brown Company. 
He has been sitting in to look over 
prospective candidates. 

Miss Wricut: How do you do, Mr. 
Giles. I didn’t realize that you 
were... 

Mr. Gixes: Think nothing of it. Ethi- 
cally I had no right to be here, but 
now that I am, may I ask you a few 
questions? (He is standing at center.) 

Miss Waiaur: Yes, sir. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Gites: Can you spell correctly and 
write complete sentences? 

Miss Wrigat: I can. English has al- 
ways been my strongest subject. 

Mr. Gixes: Do you like to meet peo- 
ple? And to answer the phone? 

Miss Wricut: Yes, I do. That makes 
the work more interesting. 





Mr. Gites: Then you are hired. If 
you'll come to work for me, young 
lady, I'll see that you receive the 
salary you want. Is $20 a week all 
right to start? 

Miss Wriacut: Perfectly all right, sir. 
You know, of course, that I’ve had 
no practical experience. 

Mr. Gites: Don’t worry about the ex- 
perience. You'll get that. The point 
is, you have the ability to absorb ex- 
perience and put it to practical use. 
Here is my card. (Hands her card.) 
Call at my office tomorrow at 8:30 
and I'll give you the details of the 
work. 

Miss Wricut (Rising): Thank you 
very much, Mr. Giles. I'll be very 
happy to come. Thank you, too, 
Mr. Jones. You have been very kind. 
(Going right) Good-bye. (She goes out 





right.) 


Mr. Jones (As she goes): Good-bye, 


Miss Wright. (Jo Mr. Gites) Now, 
that was a little better, wasn’t it? 


Mr. Gries: Better? Say, there just 


isn’t any comparison. And now I 
know I haven’t wasted my time. 
(Starts to right, shakes hands with 
Mr. Jonzs.) Thank you a lot for this 
inside look on personnel work. Be- 
lieve me, I'd like to see these young 
people take their school work more 
seriously. Perhaps you can do some- 
thing with these two who are waiting 
outside, but I know I couldn’t .. . 
(He starts to right, stops and sneezes. 
With a laugh) Hay fever, Buddy? 
(He goes out right laughing as Mr. 
JONES smiles.) 


THE END 














their country. 


Bonds and Stamps. 


**Home Front’’ Campaign. 





Plays for Victory 


The following plays which have appeared in past issues of our magazine are of 
invaluable aid to teachers in dramatizing what young people can do to help 


YOU CAN COUNT ON US — A popular play for promoting the sale of War 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An exciting play showing how the young 
members of a Victory Club are aiding their country. 


LINEUP FOR VICTORY — How each one of us must back up the soldiers at 
the front is clearly dramatized in this new War Stamp and Bond play. 


FOR LACK OF A NAIL — This fine play makes real the importance of the 


Copies of these plays may be obtained by subscribers 
for ten cents each, plus postage. Send your order to: 


PLAYS, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Part Seven 


Radio Play 





The Mayflower Passengers 


by Ray Hamby 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
E.Lper BREWSTER 
Wiiu1aM Braprorp 
Hopkins 
Mary 
Howarp 
HAMILTON 
Tuomas Weston 
GILEs 
JOSEPH 

Music: Theme in, under. 

NARRATOR: The Mayflower Passengers! 

Music: Under, out. 

NARRATOR: Today as we look back 
over the pages of history, the times 
when mighty Kings and Queens 
ruled from their feudal castles seem 
wonderful to behold. But if we had 
lived then, I doubt very much if we 
would have liked a world ruled by 
Monarchs. There was no Land of 
Democracy in England during the 
reign of King James the First. There 
was no freedom of speech, of press 
and — most important of all — no 
freedom of religion. Men were willing 
to toil day after day in the fields 
belonging to their tyrannical Lords. 
Families lived without the comforts 
of good food and warm clothes as a 
matter of course. But when their 
habits of religious worship were 
tampered with—then the masses 
lifted their heads with shouts of 


defiance. Personal liberty has al- 
ways been the goal that men struggle 
and fight and lay down their lives for. 
Since the beginning of time, con- 
troversies over religious beliefs have 
shaped the destinies of nations. 


Music: Tag and under. 
Narrator: The different rulers of Eng- 


land have been of many nationalities 
and of many faiths. They have dis- 
agreed so violently over the question 
of Protestant and Catholic worship 
that the country was divided in many 
different sects and denominations as 
a result of the changes that the dif- 
ferent rulers imposed. In 1606, dur- 
ing the reign of King James the 
First, a group of dissenters had 
withdrawn from the Catholic-ruled 
Protestant church and were wor- 
shiping under a different leader. 
They called themselves Pilgrims. 
They met secretly in Scrooby Manor, 
a huge old castle in the community 
near famous Sherwood Forest where 
Robin Hood and his men had once 
lived. For a while the King tolerated 
the actions of this group. Then he 
expressed his disfavor, and finally 
threatened their very lives if they 
continued such practices. The leader 
of the Pilgrims was a man named 
Elder William Brewster. One dark, 
foggy evening the Pilgrims gathered 
in the wine cellar of Scrooby to hear 








the words of Elder Brewster (Stari 
fade.) as he addressed the little group. 
(Close fade.) 

Music: Segue to sound. 

Sounp: Small crowd in low murmurs, 
quieting. 

Euper (Raising voice to quiet them): 
My Brethren, we have important 
matters to discuss tonight. (Pause.) 
I fear we have met in Scrooby Manor 
for the last time. The King’s Guard 
know of our actions. They have told 
me that unless we dispense with our 
meetings altogether — we shall pay 
the penalty. 

Mary (Off mike, defiantly): I would 
rather be condemned to purgatory 
than worship at the King’s church! 

Sounp: Crowd approval, cries of “I 
too!” 

Braprorp (Off mike, calling, young 
impulsive voice): Elder Brewster, 
why don’t we leave England and do 
away with this oppression? 

SounD: Quieting murmur of surprise 
from crowd. 

Exper: William Bradford, if you wish 
to speak — step forward and do so. 

Braprorp (Coming on): I know there 
are older and wiser heads present 
than mine, but I think we should 
stop this skulking and hiding. If we 
believe — 

E.pEr: You have forgotten what has 
happened to those who refused to 
hide? 

Braprorp: I say it is better to fight 
and die than fear to worship as we 
see fit! 

Hopkins (Off mike): It is useless to 
think of fighting. Only the young 
and stupid think they could win a 

single-handed battle against a dozen 








armed Guards! 

Sounp: Crowd mutterings. 

Braprorp: Then we should flee to a 
country where we would not have to 
fight against such odds! 

ELpER (With dignity but with tolerance) : 
And I presume that you have some 
plan to fit your actions? 

BrapFrorp: I have, sir! I suggest that 
we sell our homes and emigrate to 
Holland! 

SounpD: Crowd surprise. 

ELpER: Pray continue, my son. 

Braprorp: Well, I see no reason why it 
should be impossible. We all know 
that the congregation of Separatists 
at Gainsborough have been in Ams- 
terdam these three years. 

Mary (Off mike): And they are well 
established in church and com- 
munity. 

Hopkins (Off mike): Aye, but condi- 
tions among the Dutch «re not ideal. 

Braprorp: Of course it isn’t England 
— still, the Dutch are kind friends. 
They do not interfere with Church 

affairs. 

Euper: We have considered such a 
plan before, but — 

Hopkins (Off mike): We could not 
farm in the city, you know. 

Howarp: Aye, and that is our chief 
occupation. 

Mary (Off mike): Tis time we learned 
a new occupation, then. We cannot 
go on living in terror for our lives 
forever. 

Braprorp: The break must come some 
day; why not now? 

Hamitton (Off Mike): I am willing to 
sell my flocks and leave Scrooby! 
Sounp: Clatter of crowd disagreement. 
Exper (Quieting them): Brethren! 
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Brethren! We must not act under the 
fire of emotion. Great thought and 
careful planning would be necessary 
before such a plan could be at- 
tempted. 

HamiLton (Off mike): Then let us set 
about it. 


Evper: First we must learn the wishes 
of the group. Let us hear from those 
who wish to consider the plan 
further. 

Sounp: Slightly hesitant crowd ap- 
proval; some disapproval. 

E.per: As you wish, my Brethren. 
But permission would have to be 
granted from the King to settle in 
Holland. Our flocks and lands would 
be disposed of — and at a financial 
loss. Make no mistake in your de- 
cision. It is not easy to cut the ties 
that bind us to our mother coun- 
try. 

BrapForD: Each of us realizes the im- 
port of such action, Elder, but a life 
of freedom is worth — 

Ev_per: My years are many. They have 
taught me much. I fear that moving 
to Holland will not solve our 
troubles. 

Music: Tag and under. 

Narrator: Elder Brewster was right. 
Moving to Holland did not end the 
troubles of the Separatists. They did 
move and found the Dutch good 
neighbors and friends. But when 
their children began to adopt the 
habits, the clothing and even the 
language of the Dutch — the Pil- 
grims shook their heads in stout 
disapproval. Twelve years passed by 
after the Pilgrims moved to Leyden. 
William Bradford had grown to 
maturity and was an important as- 


sistant to Elder Brewster. One day 
the two called a meeting of the little 
group (Start fade.) in an effort to 
better the conditions of their coun- 
trymen. (Close fade.) 

Music: Segue to sound. 

SounpD: Small crowd fades on, quieting. 

ELDER (Voice aged but spirit stronger) : 
Brethren, it has been suggested that 
we leave Holland and travel to the 
New World. As you know, King 
James has opened a settlement in the 
colony of Virginia. He is granting 
patents to companies who wish to 
colonize under the British flag. 

Hopkins (Off mike): Our life here may 
not be perfect, but I am against mov- 
ing. It is better than England was 
and still better than risking a trip 
half way around the world. 

Howarp (Slightly off mike): Aye, 
Brother Hopkins, I agree with you! 
Who wishes to live among the 
heathen savages and wild beasts in 
that country? 

Braprorp: I, for one! 

Hamitton: And I! If there ever was 
place for an independent colony to 
settle and live their lives as they 
please. ... 

BraprForp: It is true that we are better 
off here than we were in England. 
But we cannot farm as we wish nor 
can we raise our families according 
to the custom of our people. 

Howarp (Slightly off mike): We aren’t 
told how to worship are we? 

Braprorp: We aren’t as free as we 
would like to be! 

Hamittron: What will happen to us if 
war is declared between Holland and 
Spain? It is liable to happen at any 
time. Then we would be forced to 





give our lives for a country we love 
not. 

Hopkins (Off mike): Love not? Have 
the Dutch not treated us with every 
hospitality and kindness these last 
twelve years? 

Hamitton: We're still English and 
they’re still Dutch! 

Braprorp: We won't be long! Our 
youths are marrying these Leyden 
folk, straying from our homes and 
our church. Before long we will have 
forgotten all England has distilled 
in our blood. 

Hopkins (Off mike, muttering): A good 
thing, I say. 

Evper (Calmly): If our opinions are 
divided, then our paths must part. 
Those who wish to stay may do so. I 
see no reason why the others should 
not live as they see fit... in 
America. 

Sounp: Crowd up. 

Music: Take sound, under. 

Narrator: And so those that were 
dissatisfied with the conditions in 
Leyden made plans to leave Holland 
for the New World. In London, a 
group of businessmen had recently 
formed together under the title of 
“Merchant Adventurers.” Their pur- 
pose was to finance colonization in 
America. This group decided to rent 
the Mayflower, a 180-ton trading 
vessel, to transport the settlers 

across the Atlantic. In Leyden, the 
little group pooled their wealth and 
bought a small 30-ton craft called the 
Speedwell. They planned to embark 
with both ships and then when the 
Mayflower must return to its owners, 
the Speedwell was designed to serve 
as a fishing boat. On July 25 the 





Mayflower \eft London for South- 
ampton. The Speedwell set sail from 
Leyden and planned to meet the 
sister ship across the English Chan- 
nel at Southampton. When both had 
arrived, negotiations and final busi- 
ness affairs were to be concluded. 
The London Company was repre- 
sented by Sir Thomas Weston. 
Elder Brewster and Sir Thomas met 
to discuss the many aspects of the 
venture and to agree on the pro- 
visions of the contract — (Fading 
off.) 

Music: Out. 

Weston (A shrewd Quaker, fading on): 
Now, Elder Brewster, you know that 
I respect the religious principles of 
your group. However, you must un- 
derstand that the businessmen of 
London who are paying for this 
expect their investment to be paid 
back — and with interest! 

Exper: Ye need not worry, sir. The 
honesty and truthfulness of our 
group shall never be tarnished. 

Weston: Then as to the terms. We 
rent the ship, pay for the crew of 
both ships, and after you have ar- 
rived we shall send such supplies, 
equipment and wearing apparel as 
we deem necessary. 

Exper: Aye. And we will operate under 
a common government with all work- 
ing for each other. The products of 
field and orchard will go to the com- 
munity storehouse. 

Weston: Article seven. That being 
just for the first seven years. 

Exper: Aye. At the end of seven years 

we will divide in half all the property 

we have accumulated and the lands 
we have cleared. 
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Weston (Finishing for him): . . . half 
going to the Merchant Adventurers, 
the other half to be equally divided 
amongst yourselves. Then you are 
free to work and plan as you see fit. 

Evper: It is all agreed upon. We must 
leave as soon as possible, so — I will 
sign the final papers. 

Music: Tag and under. 

Narrator: With dry eyes and stout 
hearts the little band of Pilgrims 
turned their backs on relatives, 
friends and motherland. What lay 
beyond the green waves and the end- 
less swells of the ocean they knew 
not. Fears may have gnawed at their 
hearts; doubts may have assailed 
their minds, but stronger than these 
was the vision before their eyes — 
America, Land of the Free. 

Music: Up, under. 

Narrator: The party was only five 
days out from land when the Speed- 
well began to ship water. After a ten- 
day lay-over in the port town of 
Dartmouth, the Speedwell was finally 
repaired and again the sister ships 
pulled anchor. The company had 
only sailed half the distance covered 
in the first lap when it became ap- 
parent that the Speedwell could not 
possibly stand the long and danger- 
ous trip. Only twenty-two days out 
from Southampton the two ships 
made port at Plymouth. There, after 
much discussion, it was decided that 
the Speedwell would return to Lon- 
don. Several members of the crew 
were already discouraged and ready 
to go back. So supplies were un- 
loaded from the Speedwell and, on 
September 16, 1620, the Mayflower 
cast off from the wharves of the Old 


World for the last time. With her 
handful of humanity below decks, 
she sailed out into the night . . 
alone. 

Music: Up, down, segue to sound. 

Sounp: Soft breeze in and under. 

JosEePH (About ten, fading on): We’ve 
been here a long time. Haven’t you 
had a single nibble, Giles? 

Gites (Dispiritedly): Nay, not a bite. 
I think it’s this line, Joseph, though 
that should not bring bad luck to 
you. 

JosepH: What happened to your line? 
You had a fine one. 

Gites: Yesterday it got tangled with 
that of Josiah Charities. It broke in 
half and Father said I would have to 
troll with this one to make up for 
such a loss. 

JosePH: I’m sick of fish, but we won’t 
have any supper unless we catch 
something. 

Gites: Did you see Cap’n Jones log 
when we were in the cabin? 

Josepu: Aye. Sixty-five days since we 
left Plymouth. 

Gites: And one-hundred fifteen since 
London. 

JosePH: Well, the people in Leyden 
said it would be a long trip. I heard 
Father talking to the shopkeeper 
on — 

Gites: I'd like one of those Dutch 
cheeses right now. 

JosePH: You’d better catch a fish and 
forget cheese. 

Gites: Oh, I’m getting so tired with 
being cramped up aboard ship. 

JosEePu: It shan’t be so very long now. 
And when we get there it should be 
very exciting to fight Indians and — 

Gries: Yes, but we'll have to work 
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hard in the fields. 

JosepH: And plant corn. 

Gites: And catch fish and oysters. 

JosepH: Mother says we'll be out of 
food completely if we don’t arrive 
soon. She says we'll have to live on 
what we catch with our own hands 
until winter is over and we can plant 
crops. 

Guues: If we had shot to spare we could 
go hunting for — 

Josepu (Suddenly): Giles, what’s that 
floating there off the bow? 

Gites (With interest): A shark? 

JosePH: No, it’s just floating with the 
waves. 

Gries: Perhaps a clump of seaweed. It 
looks green. 

JosePu: No, it’s not! It’s the branch of 
a tree! 

Gites: A Jand tree? 

Josepu: Aye! See the green leaves! We 
must be near land! 

Gites (Softly): Land . . . at last! 

Joseru (Fading off, shouting): Land 
Ho! 


branch! 


Land Ho! We've seen a tree 


Gites: We’ve come to America! We’re 
almost there! 

Sounp: Clatter of excited off-mike voices 
fading on. 

Music: Segue over sound, under. 

Narrator: Land was, indeed, a wel- 
come sight to the travellers! The 
three thousand miles of wind-swept 
water were behind them. The Pil- 
grims gathered at the Mayflower’s 
railing on the morning of November 
20 and strained their eyes to see the 
shadow that was becoming faintly 
visible on the distant horizon. After 
weathering the storms and gales, 
after the monotony of the crowded 





ship’s quarters, they thought they 
had at last reached Virginia. They 
were mistaken. For as the Mayflower 
had tacked back and forth to catch 
the prevailing winds in her canvas 
sails, she had strayed from her 
southerly course. The land that 
greeted their eyes was not the lush 
bayou coastline of Virginia. Instead 
they saw the rocky cliffs of New 
England before them. Weaker folk 
might have despaired at the very 
sight of the rough, barren soil that 
lay before them. But the Pilgrim 
leaders knew that the time had come 
to walk into the wilderness, to make 
a livelihood as best they could. Just 
before the long-boats were lowered 
to go ashore, Elder Brewster called 
his citizens together on the deck of 
the Mayflower. They stood silently 
in the chill November wind as he 
took his place before them —- (Fad- 
ing off.) 

Music: Segue to sound. 

Sounp: Soft wind in, under. 

E.per (With stern solemnity): Breth- 
ren, we have at last arrived in the 
New World. By the wish of God we 
have been cast upon this shore in- 
stead of that which King James gave 
us permission to colonize. It is too 
late to go back. We must stay and 
fight for our very existence. The new 
life will be hard. Harder than we 
dare even think — but it is not for 
us to question. We must trust to the 
Almighty for wisdom and leadership. 
We shall give our descendants no 
cause for shame when they look back 
upon our actions. Don’t look into the 
past, my brethren—it is to the 
future that we must look. And the 
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future holds just what we make of it. 
We must create a new nation in 
thought, in spirit and in body. The 
times will be trying, the going rough 
— but we will succeed. We must suc- 
ceed for our footsteps are guided 
by a generous God. In thanks for 
what He has done, and as we peti- 
tion for what is yet to follow, let us 
kneel and pray. 


Sounp: Slight stir and murmur of 


crowd, silence as Elder begins first 
few words, then the others join him. 


Euper: “. . . He leadeth me beside 


the still water; He leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness. Yea, though I 
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A LITTLE HISTORY OF THE HORN-BOOK 


By BEULAH FOLMSBEE Illustrated. 64 pp. 3%” x 5¥%"" $1.50 


walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, 
for Thou art with me... .” 

Music: Segue sound during last few 
lines of above, up, under. 

NARRATOR: We, the Descendants of the 
Mayflower, look back on those days 
and those people with pride. From 
the bottom of our hearts, we thank 
them for giving us the first stirring 
chapter in the greatest of all... 
Stories of America! 

Music: Segue to theme, finish. 


THE END 





This is a veritable little treasure for the general book lover, as well as 
for librarians, teachers and students, no less for its charming format than for 
the information it contains. Miss Folmsbee has assembled the most significant 
and interesting facts showing the historical importance of this early English 
lesson book and has put them together with discrimination. In A Little History 
of the Horn-book we find not only a clear description of how this famous primer 
was made, but we learn also how generally it was to be found in the homes of 
the first American colonists where it was imported from England. A full bibliog- 
raphy gives the sources. Even were Tuer’s comprehensive History of the Horn- 
book not completely out of print, there are still to be found here new references 
worthy of attention. The book is of appropriate size, is finely made and full of 
delightful old woodcuts and reproductions of horn-books. One inset of special 
interest is a significant map, showing the thousand-year progress of paper from 
its cradle in China, westward. 


THE HORN BOOK, INC., 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Part Eight 





For the Director 





The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in PLays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director’s 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting 
and makeup; or often, just as effectively, using 
nothing but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for 
scenery, a mere suggestion of furnishings and cos- 
tumes, and little or no lighting. In most cases 
very little of the charm or realism of the plays 
will be lost, because they are selected with this in 


Production Notes 






mind. Therefore, schools without any staging or 
lighting facilities need not feel that they cannot 
produce these plays. Many of them, on the other 
hand, like the Vocabulary Builders and Voca- 
tional Guidance Plays, are especially written for 
classroom production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast” from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





Tue Taree Roya R’s 


Characters: 9 male; 5 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Characters wear clothes of the period. 

Properties: Black crayon, large handkerchief, 
reticule, large account book, long feather. 

Setting: The walls of the room are made of 
chinked-in boards (a curtain background will 
be sufficient); and a door at up center leads to 
the outside. If a realistic setting is used, though 
this is not necessary, a small-paned window is 
on each side of the door. Two rows of benches, 
made of unfinished boards and without arms 
or backs, fill in the left side of the room. A row 
of nails is in the wall back of the benches, for 
hats and coats. A large plain table stands at 
right facing the benches; behind it is the teach- 
ers chair. A fireplace may be used, if desired, 
placed in middle of wall right. On the wall at 
right of door hangs a large sheaf of heavy white 
paper, attached to a thin strip of wood so that 
the sheets of paper may be turned over as used. 
The alphabet — small letters and capitals in 
the ornate script of the time — has been writ- 
ten carefully on the top sheet by the master, 
to serve as a model. A substantial birch rod 
stands near the teacher’s chair. On the table 
are an old-fashioned inkwell, some quill pens 
in a holder, papers, books, a stack of slates 
with slate pencils, and a large bell. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Sure Forever SalLinc 


Characters: 13 male; 2 female; extras. 

Playing time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Characters are in clothes of the period, 
each according to rank. 

Properties: Two fishing poles, spy-glass, writing 
pad, quill pen, large fish, broadsword, polishing 
cloth, two dolls, two doll carriages, jacks and 
ball or knives for mumblety-peg, trumpet, 
three guns, knapsack, large paper document. 

Setting: The ship is built on the lines of a water- 
fowl. Off the main deck, several steps, left, lead 
up to the poop deck. Rear, a cabin rises about 
five feet above the floor of the main deck. A 
large table, with ink and a quill pen on it, is 
against the cabin. A rain barrel is at left of the 
table. There are three small wooden stools — 
two at the table and one downstage. An axe is 
against the stool, downstage, and two large 
piles of hemp cables lie on the deck. There is a 
sheet for ship’s sail at right. If it is impossible 
to suggest the main deck of the Mayflower as 
described here, a simple placard on the back- 
drop, ““Main Deck of the Mayflower,” will 
suffice. If the play is staged in the auditorium, 
the two boys who are fishing over the side of 
the Mayflower should cast their lines into 
the orchestra pit, from which it will be pos- 
sible to attach a flounder to Thomas Tinker’s 
line. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Note: History teachers will please forgive the 
author for taking some necessary dramatic 
liberties with the material. For example, the 
“*Compact” was known to have been drawn 
up and signed a day or two before the Com- 
pany came into harbor, but to keep the boat 
from rocking the author has moved the time 
down a little. Also we know that the colony in 
Virginia a few years before the landing of the 
Pilgrims was already framing democratic laws, 
though none as important and fundamental as 
the “* Mayflower Compact.” 

Actually, history tells us very little about the 
details surrounding the signing of this famous 
“Compact.” We know that Masters Carver, 
Bradford, and Brewster were the leading spirits 
in setting down these simple glowing first 
words in our history as a democratic people. 
We know that Master Stephen Hopkins and a 
few others opposed the document at first. We 
know that young Billington was a trouble- 
maker — one of his pranks almost ended by 
setting the Mayflower on fire! — and that Cap- 
tain Myles Standish was quick with his sword. 

But all that is really important is the docu- 
ment itself and the final knowledge that under 
some such conflicting circumstances the “‘Com- 
pact” was born and handed down to us as a 
guiding principle of government for a freedom- 
loving people. In memory of this principle and 
the spirit behind it, and for the descendants of 
that magic Pilgrim ship and all who came after 
in search of a democratic way of life, this play 
was written. 


SILVERHEELS 


Characters: 6 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are in Colonial cos- 
tumes; the officers in uniform, each according 
to rank. 

Properties: Jug of water, gourd dipper, basket, 
lanterns. 

Setting: There is a fireplace, right; a door leads 
into the room up right centre. At left, a door 
leads outside; up left centre is a window. 
There is a table and a chair before the fire- 
place. The table is covered with writing mate- 
rials, portfolio, maps, etc. Candles are on the 
mantel and a rough bench or two run along the 
walls. 

Lighting: Dim footlights are used for both scenes 
with the candles on the mantel giving addi- 
tional light. 


Tae Lone-Hairep Warriors 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are in clothes of the 
times. The Warriors have gold helmets, shields, 
etc. 

Properties: Coat, bone needle, thread, sharp 
stone, large pottery jar filled with milk, small 
bowl, green herbs, firewood, spears, swords, 


shields, stick, knife, baskets of food. 

Setting: All three scenes may be played against 
curtains or screens. However, if the back- 
ground is cream-colored, silhouettes of black 
paper or cardboard may be used effectively. 
The same backdrop would serve for all scenes, 
with the silhouettes of two goats, right, and 
the massive trunk of an oak tree, left. It should 
have one down-drooping branch of oak leaves. 
For Scene I the silhouette of a low hut may be 
introduced left — perhaps outlined on a sheet. 
For Scene II a low ledge of “‘rock”’ is needed, 
right of center. In Scene III the stone “‘ Judg- 
ment Seat” is set under the silhouette of the 
oak tree. 

Lighting: The fire in Scene I may be simulated 
by placing a red light bulb behind some paper 
and covering it with twigs and logs. In this 
scene, dim footlights are used, so as to get the 
effect of the fire. No lighting is required for 
the other two scenes. 


Tue Maacic Cookie Jar 


Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The Prince wears a long dark cloak and 
a mask over his clothes. The others are in uni- 
form according to rank. 

Properties: Rolling pin, dough or something that 
resembles it, tray of burned cookies, large stone 
jar, glass of milk, plate of cookies, cake turner, 
gold coins, paper and pencil. 

Setting: There is a door right, and another en- 
trance at left. The stage is set with a large 
table, several chairs and cupboards along the 
walls, right and left. These are lined with 
dishes, pots, pans, etc., and there are also a 
great many cookie jars and tins. 

Lighting: None required. 


Louisa Atcort’s WisH 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The players wear clothes of the period. 
In Scene II Louisa is dressed in a pink dress, 
white hat and green shoes. The O’Rourkes are 
shabbily clothed. Giant wears a one-piece 
brown garment which covers his entire body. 
He may also wear an animal head or large 
brown ears. 

Properties: Books, paper, pencil, hoop, tin can 
with a string tied to it, scraggly fur piece, 
paper bag, food wrapped in ans paper, din- 
ner bell, cord. 

Setting: Scene I is a comfortably furnished room. 
A sofa, chairs, tables, lamps, etc., may be used 
as desired. There are a great many books 
about, in bookcases and on the tables. Scene 
II may be played before a painted backdrop 
or a plain cyclorama. There is a bench in the 
center of the stage and various shrubs and 
trees here and there. Scene III is the same as 
Scene I. 

Lighting: None required. 





LittLe Waite CLoup 


Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Faith and Charity wear long gingham 
frocks, aprons, and ribbons around their 
heads. One of Faith’s feet is bandaged. John is 
dressed in an old white shirt with the collar 
ironed flat and left open. His trousers are 
patched. Chief Thunderbird wears a bright 
blanket, war bonnet and bedroom slippers. 
Little White Cloud is in an Indian dress, 
beads, headband and moccasins. 

Properties: Some material for Charity to sew on; 
also needle and thread. 

Setting: In the center is a table with a chair on 
each side of it and a third chair behind it. On 
the table is a basket of mending, a glass, a 
pitcher of milk and some gingerbread. At 
right of stage is a doorway which leads out of 
the cabin. 

Lighting: Dim footlights and candles or lanterns 
supply the only light. 


Peter RasBsBit 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Flopsy and Mopsy are dressed in 
gingham; Cotton-Tail and Peter in little suits 
with short pants and jackets. Mother Rabbit 
wears a house dress with a large white apron 
over it. The children taking the part of the 
rabbits wear large brown ears and have large 
wads of cotton tacked to the back of their 
dresses or suits for tails. Cotton-Tail should be 
quite a bit smaller than the other rabbits and 
have a larger tail than the others. Farmer 
McGregor is in blue overalls and tattered straw 
hat. He has a beard. 

Properties: Handkerchief, bonnet, cape, market 
basket, rake, baskets of berries, buns, bottle, 
spoon. 

Setting: Scene I is furnished with a rough table 
and several chairs. A lantern, or two, may hang 
on the walls. There is a cupboard at the rear 
filled with dishes, silverware, etc. The table is 
set for breakfast. There is an entrance at right. 
For Scene II, a fence is placed at the rear of 
the stage. This may be a cardboard affair and 
at one end there should be an aperture large 
enough for Peter to crawl through. Bunches 
of carrots, radishes and other vegetables are 
lined against the fence to give the appearance 
of growing there. A large watering pot or 
bucket is at left. Scene III is the same as Scene 
I except that the dishes have been removed 
from the table. 

Lighting: None required. 


MorueEer Goosr’s SLEEPING CaP 


Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 

Paying Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Ginger is in ragged clothes; Sylvia and 
her father are richly dressed. The Fairy wears 
a pastel-colored dress of flimsy material and a 
headband with a star in the middle. All the 
other characters are in traditional story-book 
costume. 

Properties: Basket filled with colored rags, three 
black pointed hats covered with stars, basket 
for Red Riding Hood, umbrella, wand. 

Setting: Scene I is rudely furnished with only a 
rough table and a few chairs. In Scene II there 
is a row of chairs at the back on which the 
story book people sit. Otherwise the room may 
be furnished to taste — chairs, tables, lamps, 
etc. 

Lighting: None required. 


No MEpALs 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Marjorie wears a Nurse’s Aide uni- 
form; Babs, that of an Ambulance Driver. 
Doctor Kenyon is in doctor’s uniform. The 
other players wear everyday clothes. 

Properties: Crutches. 

Setting: There is a desk and chair in center and 
on the desk a card file, report books, writing 
implements and papers. Several straight chairs 
are around the room and perhaps a dressing 
cart with cotton, bandages, gauze, etc. At the 
rear is a stretcher. A door, left, leads into 
the corridor; another at right, into the inner 
office. 

Lighting: None required. 


WantTEep — A STENOGRAPHER 


Characters: 3 male, 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. Jones, Mr. Giles, Alfred wear 
ordinary business clothes. Miss Cann wears a 
dark dress; Miss Giddy a flowery dress. Miss 
Coarse is dressed in a bright silk dress and a 
gaudy hat. Miss Wright wears a dark business 
dress. 

Properties: A buzzer for Mr. Jones, a telephone, 
several papers on desks, pen, pencils, etc. 

Setting: An ordinary business office. There is a 
desk right upstage, with a chair to the left of it. 
Another desk is down left, with chair. Other 
pieces of office furniture may be used as con- 
venient. Entrances are left and right. 

Lighting: Bright footlights, lamps on desks. 
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PLAYS 


FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS IN NOVEMBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special 
occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from 
Volume I (1941-1942) for celebration of the following events: 


November 8th to 14th — American Education Week 
DEFENSE THROUGH EDUCATION (Pageant for _ grades) 


ovember, 1941 
November Lith — Armistice Day 
PLAYS FOR VICTORY (Titles on request)..January to May, 1942 


November llth to 20th — Red Cross Week 


THE BOY WHO THOUGHT HE KNEW (For Intermediates) 
September, 1941 
CLARA Genie Hiek) LADY OF MERCY (For Junior and 


AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CCRNEK (For Junior and 
Senior High) November, 1941 
VOLUMES OF ADVENTURE (For Junior and Senior 
High) October, 1941 


November 16th to 22nd — National Art Week 


WHISTLER’S MOTHER (For Junior and Senior High). . April, 1942 
GEORGE INNESS (For Intermediates) 


November 26th — Thanksgiving Day 
AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior and 
Senior High) November, 1941 
THANKSGIVING WITH UNCLE SAM (For Intermediates) 
JONATHAN’S THANKSGIVING (F nae Wiccaees : 
or 
November, 1942 


Any of these plays as well as those in current issues, 
may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single cop- 
ses of individual plays may be purchased for 10¢ each 


Seer 


PLAYS, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

















Tatoo 
Do You Know Swat... 


You may obtain additional copies of any of the plays published 
in PLAYS for use by members of the cast, 


By purchasing playbooks you can save much time and effort spent 
in Copying out parts. 


We can supply you with copies of any play published to date. 
Each playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS TIME-SAVING AID-—SEND YOUR ORDER TO: 


PLAYS, INC. = 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


&, You are not already a subscriber to PLAYS, why not 
join those thousands who have found this magazine the best source of 
plays for children of all ages. 

Here are a few of the enthusiastic comments received from subscribers: 


“This is the first magazine we have seen that really satisfies all 
concerned. PLAYS is just what we have been looking and wish- 
ing for for years.” — Sr, M. X., Corpus Christi, Texas 


“I am writing to tell you how much I enjoy PLAYS and what a 
delight it is to find at hand a play which children can understand 
and use with pleasure.” — E, M, L., Catskill, N. Y. 


a 


AU Plays Wy Ly Produced. Realy: Free by Sebcrbens 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW ON THIS ORDER FORM 


8 Arli Street 
PLAYS Boston, Massachusens 
[) Please enter my subscription for ........... years to 
PLAYS, published monthly, October through May. 


1) I enclose $ CJ Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 
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